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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


So.e Manager anp Director, Ma. W. HARRISON. 


Miss Lovrsa Prxe, Madame Kenwern, Mr. Sius Reeves, Mr. Gancta, Mr, Mancuest, 
and Mr, SanTLey, = cage J his last appearances in England previous to 
his departure for Barcelona. ) 


ARRANGEMENTS F¢ FOR THE WEEK, 


On MONDAY, and Every Evening durin during the Week, the performances will 
commence with 


“YOU KNOW WHO.” 
Miss E. Boyton, Mr. J, Rovse, Mr. Ternott, and Mr. G, Honsy. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, Verdi's Grand Opera, 


“TRAVIATA.” 
Violetta, Madame Kexwern, Alfred, Mr. Swirr, and Germont, Mr. Sant.ey. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, Gounod's Grand Opera, 


“FAUST.” 
Margarita, Miss Louisa Prxe, Valentine, Mr. Gancta, Mephistopheles, Mr. MaRcugst, 
Faust, Mr. Situs Reeves. 
Conductor—Sicnor ARDITI, 


Doors open at Half-past Six. Commence at Seven, Opera at Eight. 


Private Boxes, from 10s, 6d.; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; First Circle, 4s, ; 
Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; ‘Gallery, 1s. 

Box Office open daily from Ten till Five. Tickets may be had of all the principa 
Music Publishers and Libraries. No charge for booking places, nor fees tobox-keepers! 


C! Cl! Cll! 
THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, 
AT ST. JAMES'S LOWER HALL, 
(FoR ONE MONTH ONLY), 
Every Evening, at 8 o'clock; Saturday Afternoons, at 3. 


The Comic Scene of Dooral Mac Dill Darrell, ha‘ ing been received with rapturous 
applause, will be repeated every evening this week. 
Mr, Eruzsr will sing “ Snow White Blossoms,” and “‘ Happy be Thy Dreams.” 
Mr. Henri will sing “ Toll the Bell.” 
Tickets 1s., 2s, +, 38., and 5s., to be secured at Austin's Ticket-office, St. James's Hall. 
T. W. Marruews, Secretary. 











T is cee ya Pravisergt that the following eminent 


ienery an ean wii OVINCIAU CONCERT TOUR during the months of 
‘ama FIORENTINI, 
Prima Donna Assoluta of the Liceo Theatre, Barcelona, 
4xD 
Madommespelio LIEBHART 
Kammer Sin . 


und Prima Donna der K. K. Hofoper, in Vienna, and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre; Her first appearance in the Provinces. 





TENOR: 
Signor AMBONETTI, 
His first appearance in the Provinces. 
"BARITONE: 

Mr. WINN, . 
CONTRA-BASSO: 
Signor BOT TESINI. 
CORNET-A-PISTONS: 

M. LEVY. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Mr. J. L. HATTON. 
All Letters to be addressed to Mr, Suxrranp, 4, Coburg Place, Bayswater Road, W. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


On MONDAY, Nov. 14, TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY next, 
Macfarren’s new and highly successful Opera, 
HELVELLYN. 


Principal characters by Madame Lemuens-Sueratnctow, Mr. H. Haren, 
Mr. A, Lawrence, Mr. H. Corrt and Madame Panera. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


On WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY next, Bellini’s Opera, 


LA SONNAMBULA. 


Amina, Mdlle. Livas Marrore.ye (from the Operas at Prog: my ents &e, (he 
first appearance at the Royal English Opera); Lisa, Miss RELLA ILLING 
WorTH ; Theresa, Mrs. Aynstey Coox ; Count Rodolpho, Mr. Werss; Alessio, 
Mr. AYNSLEY Coox; Notary, Mr. C. LYati; and Elvino, Mr. Cuasies Apams 
(his first appearance in that character), 


After which the second and third Acts of Auber's celebrated Opera, 
MASANIELLO, 
In which Mr, W. Coates will make his first appearance as Masaniello, 
Stage Manager, Mr. A. Hararis. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Rosssu, 
Commence every Evening at Half-past Seven. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
These fashionable ROOMS may be ENGAGED for nea, balls, bazaars, 
wedding breakfasts, &o. Ladies or gentlemen proposing to use the rooms are 
requested to be early in making application, in r to secure them for the day or 
days desired, For terms, &., apply.to Mr. Payne, at,the rooms.—By order of Roszar 
Cocks, Proprietor. 








MAD. D’ESTE FINLAYSON, 
From Mr. German Reed’s “Opera di Camera,” 
ILL. be prepared to 0 accept engagements for English 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert; Din: All communications to be addressed— 
Priory House, St. John’s Wood. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 
EGS to announce that he has REMOVED from Tor- 
rington Street, and requests all Letters to be addressed to his Residence, 
No. 6 8ST. MARY ABBOTT'S TERRACE, KENSINGTON, W. 


ILLIE PAPE, of Alabama, visits Dumfries, Castle 
glas, Kirkcudbright, Dundee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinbu Penrith, 
Liverpool, Deitonield, Len abrights Badtury, Lywn, Sehdtinghem, Netwlch Pes 
zance, Truro, Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter, Sidmouth, up to 15th eoyy mood he ia 
= ~~ aie Dublin, &c. For engagements, please address 9 Sono Squars, 
ndon, 


TO TEACHERS OF LANGUAGES, MUSIC, &c. 
HANDSOME DRAWING ROOM and RECEPTION 


ROOM, with use of Grand Pianoforte, Fire, and Attendance, can be had for 
ae Lessons daily from 10 till 4, .n a private House near Charing Cross eo § 
ards to view can be obtained at Davison’s Music — 244, Regen 
No advertizing party received. References to be exchanged. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
A DEPUTYSHIP WANTED by an Organist of some 
experience, » requires no remuneration. P. P, Office, “‘ Musical World,” 
244, Regent Street, W. 5 
TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. - 
10 MUSIOSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 
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RS. CAMPBELL BLACK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Fraxcis Rosinson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ's Church and St. 
trick's, in the City of Dublin), sings'in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 


Music. Mrs. CampseL. BLack accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 
i ts to sing at Concerts, &€., 





and Guitar. All communications respecting engag 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to inform her 
friends and pupils that her Soirées for the practice of Vocal concerted music 
will commence on Thursday, November 17th, at her residence, 50, Bedford Square. 


RS. MEREST has returned to Town for the season 
Address all applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Soirees, Vocal Classes, and 
Private Pupils, to 7, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF has returned to Town from 
Italy for the season. All Engagements to be directed to 16, Wellington Road, 


&t. John's Wood. 
ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “Tue Kyicut snp 


THE Maipen,” composed by Emig Berger, at Leicester, November 28th; 
and Walworth, November 29th. 


R. WILBY COOPER begs to inform his friends and 
the Musical Public that he has returned to Town, and that. all Communica- 
tions respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., should bear his new address, 68, Richmond 


Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 

















YORK CATHEDRAL, 


WANED for the Choir, a Hicu Trxor Voice :— 


fale a Bass Vootes tok " 

iso a Bass Voice : lary commences at £70.a year. The dutiesare, 

at the Daily Service, Morning and Evening, and at all Rehearsals pete arr 
Choirmaster. App.ication, accompanied by testimonials as to character and musical 
qualifications to be addressed to Dr. Monk, Minster Yard, York. 


+" DAVENPORT QUADRILLES for the Piano. 


Composed by SrepHen Giover. Finely illustrated, 3s, 
de FAVOURITE DRAWING-ROOM PIECE of 





the DAY.—CHANT DU BIVOUAC, pour piano. By E. Kerrerer, 3, 


HE CUCKOO SONG. Words by Gerorer Lixtey: 
music by Franz Ast. Sung with wonderful applause by Mlle. Liebhart 3s, ‘ 


(JAGINAL OVERTURE in F minor (for. full 
Orchestra). Composed and arranged from the Score as a Pianoforte Duet by 

Brin.ey Ricwarps, 6s. 

OCAL DUETS.—A CATALOGUE THEMATIQUE, 

le whereas | a 7 res L<: ad duets for two voices. By the Composer 

Apply to Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W., and all Musicsellers, 





Just Published, price Four Shillings. 


ANISH FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
on the National Air, “ET BONDEBRY LLUP," (the;Bridal Welcome), 
posed by WILLEM CoENEN. 





Me DEACON begs to announce that he has returned 
to Town for the Season. 10, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 





R. VAN PRAAG begs to announce that he leaves for 
the Continent fora short time. All claims and debts to be forwarded to the 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


IGNOR SCHIRA has REMOVED to No, 40, 


Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 








eax| =. Just Published, price Three Shillings. 
6 
E. DE PARIS’ ‘SAZALIA,’ 
MARCHE-CAPRICE. 
London: Metzier & Co., 35 to 38, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


London: Duncan, Davisoy, & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
Just Published, 


‘* HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 
NEW SONG 
BY 
HENRY SMART. 

The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 

Companion to his celebrated ‘“‘ LADY OF THE LEA.” 
Sung with great success by Miss Fuorence Dr Covrcy, 
at Mr, Howard Glover’s Concert. 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 








HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, with illustrated 
Title page, 18s. 


The Chorus and Orchestra Parts can be supplied to Societies on moderate terms, 
or lent for the occasion. 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 


The Full Orchestral Score will be published as soon as a sufficient number of 
Subscriber's names are sent in to the Publishers. 


Price to Subscribers, t5s. ;-to Non-Subscribers, 218. 
Metzies & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








Price 3d.; by Post, 4d. 
HE CHOIR AND MUSICAL REOORD for Novem- 
ber contains :—Notices of Choral Festivals, Reviews, and the Musical News of 

the Month, with 
: FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC. _ 
“ © happy he who liveth,” a Part Song of the Sixteenth Century, adapted by E. F. 


Reusavtt, LL.D. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 
®,° Notice.—On Dzcemper ist will be published a DOUBLE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, containing EIGHT PAGES of seasonable Music, &c, Price 6d. 


Merziux & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, W., and of all Book and 
usic-sellers. 





Just Published, Price Two Shillings, 

INTS TO PERFORMERS ON MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS played by the touch of the hand, by Leo Kerbusch. To 

be had of Messrs. Aucener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, City. 


Just published, price 3s., 
With a Portrait of MISS ROSE HERSEE. 


“THE KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN.” 
Portry sy H. HERSEE Esq.' 
Music sy EMILE BERGER. 


“The song, ‘ The Knight and the Maiden,’ by Miss Rose Hersee, met with 


rapturous eneore. 
“ Miss Rose -Hersee’s voice is -silvery'and clear; her intonation ‘good ; and her 
i 0, 1864. 


execution very refined.”"—Yorkshire Gasette, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 38., 
“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regen Strteet, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, . 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





New anp Revisep Epition. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 





. Just Published, price Four Shillings, 
E. DE PARIS’ FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 


“LOCHABER NO MORE,” &c. 


BY ADOLFO FERRARL 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of 
which greatly increase its value."—JHustrated News, 


in no long time, tos 
additional exercises, 
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f London: Avosnen & Co., 85, Newgate Btreet, City. 


London; Doncax Davison &-Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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REVIEWS, 


“C, M. WEBER'S BIOGRAPHIE.” 
(Continued from Page 608.) 

On the 26th May, Schinkel’s new theatre was opened with a 
Prologue by Goethe ; that author's phigenie and a pretty ballet, 
invented by the Prince of Mecklenburgh, and then, after the per- 
formance of Iffland’s Jager, Schréder’s Ungliickliche Ehe, some 
small pieces by Kotzebue, Ziegler’s Hausdoctor, and several repe- 
titions of the Prologue, closed on the 8th June, that certain im- 
provements might be introduced into some of the stage-machinery. 
On the 12th June, everything was completed, and Der Freischitz 
quite ready for production, when Brihl received the Royal com- 
mand to play Olympia, on the 13th and 15th, because the king 
wished his visitors, the Prince of Anhalt-Pless, and the Duke of 
Cumberland, to .see that magnificent spectacle. Der Freischitz 
was, therefore, postponed till the 18th. In this, Weber saw a 
good omen. e 18th was the day of the battle of La Belle 
Alliance, and he, too, now stood armed and ready to do battle 
with the foreigner ! 

He took advantage of the delay, by having two more full re- 
hearsals on the 14th and 17th, that on the latter date lasting quite 
five hours. The evenly balanced condition of Weber’s mind pre- 
viously to the production of Der Freischitz was something won- 
derful. His friends remarked it with astonishment. The strongest 

roof that can be given of the undisturbed tranquillity of his feel- 
ings is the fact that, on the morning of the 18th June, the day 
on which the great question was to be decided, he sat down to his 
desk, according to his wont, and com for two hours, com- 
pleting the grand ‘ Concertstiick” in F minor. With an air of 
delight he brought the manuscript, hardly dry, to his wife. She 
had just recovered from a slight indisposition. Benedict was with 
her. Weber took his place at the pianoforte, and played them the 

“ Concertstiick” through, from beginning to end, with great 
spirit, accompanying his performance with the following commen- 
tary in a loud voice :— 

, “The lady of the castle sits on the baleony.—She gazes sadly out 
into the distant landscape.—The Knight has been, for years, in the 
Holy Jand.—Will she ever see him again?—There have been many 
sanguinary battles.—No tidings from him who to her is everything.— 
In vain are all her prayers to Heaven, in vain is her yearning for her 
Lord.—Suddenly she beholds a fearful vision.—He lies upon the field 
of battle—deserted by his own party—his heart’s blood is flowing from 
his wound.—Ah ! could I only be by his side, and, at any rate, die 
with him!—She sinks down consciousless and exhausted.—Hark ! 
what sound was that far away ?—What glitters near the wood in the 
sun?—What is that approaching nearer and nearer ?—The stately 
Knights and Squires all with the sign of the cross—and waving flags 
—and the shouts of the people—and yonder—it is he !—and now she 
rushes into his atmai-Whad a real store of love—what endless, inde- 
scribable happiness!—What joy rustles through the branches and 
murmurs through the waves—announcing, with a thousand voices, 
the triumph of true love.” 

_ This hour in which the -master thus opened to the glance of 
his two auditors the very inmost recesses of his heart has never 
been forgotten by either. Weber would not, however, have the 
above words Sing as a “ programme ” for his ‘‘ Concertstiick ” 
in F minor, but simply corroborated them with a friendly nod 
when Benedict showed him what he had written down from 
memory the same morning. 

Four hours previous to the opening of the theatre, a compact 
mass besieged the doors. It is impossible to conceive how badly 
planned are all the approaches to the building, and it was entirely 
due to the admirable precautions of the police that, with all the 
fearful pushing and struggling when the doors were opened, there 
were only clothes torn, and a few slight pinches received. The 
pit was crammed, presenting a serried mass of heads, youthful 
intelligence, patriotic fire, and enlightened opposition to the 
foreign element : students, young savants, artists, government 
officials, and persons engaged in trade, who, eight years before, 
had helped to drive forth the Frenchman. Under Caroline's box 
stood Benedict ; there, too, was the long, slim form of Heinrich 
Heine, who said, in his sarcastic manner: “For once in a way 
he would exchange childish verses for Byron’s Childe Harold” 
(on which he was then engaged); and there, moreover, was a 


small, sturdy student, with powerful lungs and good hands. The 
haute-volée, and the authorities among literary, musical, and 
learned circles of Berlin filled the stalls and boxes. © Very few bigh 
officials were visible, and scarcely any uniforms. Gradually 
orchestra filled ; the musicians commenced tuning their instruments ; 
the buzzing of the masses, jammed together, and suffering from the 
excessive heat in the overcrowded house, increased more and more ; 
suddenly a clapping of hands was heard in the orchestra ; Weber 
had entered, and the whole house, with thousands and thousands 
of hands, took up, like an echo of thunder, the weak si 
given by the orchestra. Three times was Weber com 
to lower his baton and bow his acknowledgments before he could 
give the signal to begin. The stormy reception was followed by 
the most solemn silence, And now the magic tone-picture of 
= overture was unrolled Re all * rong <2 and moving beauty, 
e impression was magical, and when, after the aul, Speer 
blows upon the kettle-drum, there came, at last, the powerful chord 
of C major, succeeded by the cy. pow glowing, jubilant conclusion, 
there burst forth such a storm o’ a, and such a tumultuous 
cry of ‘da capo,” that the desire of the audience was obeyed, and 
the entire overture repeated amid, if possible, still greater enthu- 
siasm, The firstscene, charmingly grouped by Beschort, and played 
with great fire and animation, produced an extraordinary im 
sion, but all the musical daring exhibited in Kilian’s air, al the 
mocking chorus, though sung with remarkable intelligence, were not 
immediately comprehended, or received as favourably as the passage ; 
“© lass Hoffnung dich beleben und vertraue dem Geschick,” in 
the following trio. This passage, partly on account of the admir- 
able singing of the chorus, and partly because it reminded the 
audience of the overture, produced an extraordinary effect, and 
occasioned a — of applause. ‘‘ Nun lasset die Horner 
erschallen,” and the waltz, characterised by such deep originality, 
were now over. The stage grew dark, and the attention of the 
audience was raised to such a pitch in Max’s scene, “ Nein, linger 
trag’ ich nicht die Qualen,” that, in the general excitement, the 
beautiful arioso: ‘‘ Durch die Wiilder, durch die Auen,” despite 
the manner, so genuinely artistic and yet so simple, in which 
Stiime delivered it, passed over, and scarcely left a trace. At the 
unexpected entrance of Samiel,a shudder ran through the whole 
house, which was deeply moved ; it was only the light diffused by 
the beantiful “Jetzt ist wohl ihr Fenster offen” that somewhat 
dispelled the feeling of awe inspired by the apparition, a feeling 
again experienced, and with still greater intensity, in the last 
allegro. Tumultuous applause greeted the conclusion of the air. 
Kaspar’s drinking song—conceived in a manner so opposed to the 
usual forms—was not understood, and Blume did not give his 
voice a fair chance in his scene—in short, the curtain fell on an 
anti-climax. The applause was lukewarm, and the long wait 
between the acts afforded an opportunity for very animated, nay, 
even stormy, discussions. ‘The Spontini-ites, in mass, rubbed their 
hands and inquired jeeringly: ‘Is that the music which 
is tomake us forget Die Vestalin, Cortez, and Olympia? What 
a fuss about a simple piece with songs, nay, almost a melo- 
drama!” ‘ What is the meaning of a conversation a quarter of an 
hour long, and wearisome narratives in an opera?” ‘+ How mono- 
tonous a long act like this without a female voice!” The house 
resounded with the voices of eager disputants. 

During the tumult, Weber returned to his place. The curtain 
went up, and a round of applause greeted the elegant and pleasing 
forms of Agathe and Aennchen (Seidler and Eunicke), who, after 
the gloomy local tone of the first act, resembled bright and re- 
deeming apparitions of light. We, who have been accustomed to 
hear this opera from our youth, scarcely experience such impres- 
sions any longer! The magical duet, so new in form and treat- 
ment, and still more unmistakably, Aennchen’s air: ‘“‘ Kommt 
ein schlanker Bursch gegangen,” met with the approbation of the 
whole house. But the gem of the first performance was, indis- 
putably the Seidler’s grand scene: ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlum- 
mer.” Here all opposition ended; astounded and carried away, ' 
Weber’s most zealous opponents went with the irresistible stream 
of the general audience. The orchestra, pit, boxes and gallery 
inhaled the perfume of the beautiful night; prayed piously, in 
death-like silence with Agathe ; heard, like her, the ing of the 





trees; saw Max approaching with the nosegay, and sim 
with Agathe’s outburst of delight, hearts, hands, and souls joy- 
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ously greeted with shouting, clapping, and never-ending cries, 
the composer of the magic work! From this moment, the success 
of the opera was decided. The trio found the audience most 
attentive and appreciating. The Wolf's Glen with its supernatural 
appliances, its perfectly new instrumental effects, and its highly 
effective scenic arrangements, carried out in such strict conformity 
with the master’s own conceptions, brought the second act to a 
truly triumphant close. The vigorous student under Caroline's 
box, took his cap from between his knees, where he had held it, 
in order to have his hands free, and said, blowing on the burning 
of the latter: ‘‘ That little Weber is a devil of a fellow. It 
is rather tough work proving to him how well he has acquitted 
himself.” If the hubbub after the first act had been great, the 
noise now became overpowering, bui how different was the 
character of the exclamations! ‘The Italian party was reduced to 
silence. ‘* Wonderful "—“ magnificent "—“ gentle and vigorous” 
—‘tas new as beautiful "—“ admirable "—“ daring but successful” 
—such were the words which re-echoed on all sides. Weber, 
meanwhile, had slipped into the box to Caroline and Lichtenstein, 
and sat in a dark corner, having in his own hand that of his wife, 
who was weeping for joy. After the curtain was again raised, 
Agathe’s Prayer, played with freshness and energy by the orches- 
tra, and approaching more than the other pieces the old cavatina 
form, was extremely well received, as was, also, Aennchen’s 
‘* Kreideweisse Nase,” with the obdligato viola, and the half toying, 
half tender allegro. It was sung most captivatingly by the 
Eunicke. The folk’s song: ‘‘ Wir winden dir den Jungfernkranz,” 
so thoroughly popular, in the best sense of the word, besides being 
com with such genuine German feeling, had to be repeated, 
in obedience to a most uproarious demand, although the Reinwald, 
who was extraordinarily nervous, sang it in a trembling voice. 
‘¢ The Huntsmen’s Chorus” was greeted with thunders of applause, 
but, strange to say, did not take a really strong hold of the public 
till the eighth or tenth performance. The melody of it was one of 
the few in Der Freischitz which was not immediately sung about 
the streets. Prince Ottokar (Rebenstein) gave the signal for firing 
at the Dove, and the magnificent finale—with a slight tendency to 
coolness among the audience, a tendency occasioned by its being 
somewhat spun out in comparison with the rapid and stormy rate 
of progress distinguishing the other parts of the opera—brought 
the work toa glorious conclusion —(To be continued.) 


—_—o— 
HAN ROUKERS’ CLAVICHORD. 

On a morning of August in the year 1613, a carriage, drawn by four 
horses, was seen before a house built of gray bricks on the old place de 
Meire in Antwerp ; the door of the carriage was opened and held by 
tall, richly gilt lackeys. Several persons descended the six steps of 
the entrance, to accompany an aristocratic looking gentleman, decorated 
with several orders to the carriage. He wasthe Ambassador of France 
at the Court of the Netherlands, who had come in company with the 
magistrate of the town, in order to receive a clavichord, which had 
been ordered of Han Roukers by Maria of Medecis for the future 
Infanta of Spain, Elizabeth of France, oldest daughter of Henry IV., 
who .was soon to be married to Domingo Victor de la Cruz, son of 
Philip II. The Ambassador seemed well satisfied with the instru- 
ment, and yn for it the price agreed upon, after he had it tried by the 
organist of the church of Notre Dame. This artist, like all his 
contemporaries, did not confine himself to the rigid style. The 
organists of that.time transposed all the eccentricities of vocal music 
on the organ, .for whether they played after a cyphered bass or after 
written copies, they would always bring variations of very common 
songs, which often recalled the worldly meaning of the original words 
in the memory of the audience. These so called Ricerari even 
adopted the names: Mimi, Saturnin, Martinelli, Chaconne, Basse 
Flamande, etc., from the songs or dances, the melody of which served 
them asatheme. But that which might appear improper on the organ 
was very well fitted for trying a piano, and thus it happened that both 
the player and the instrument were received with extraordinary 
applause. However the ambassador is gone and most of the person- 
ages together with its master are back again in the house, preparations 
having already been made to remove it to the Escurial. 

This building, containing a monastery and a royal castle, was built 
by Philip II. in commemoration of the battle of St. Quentin, It was 
erected in the shape of a roasting grate in consequence of a sacred 
pledge made by the King to St. Lawrence before the battle. The 
Antwerp instrument arrived there in good state and found its place 
between different lutes, theorbors and other instruments in the same 
apartments, where Philip II., some years after the building had been 





finished, being alone and without any sign of his royal dignity, saw a 
stranger enter, who immediately asked of him an explanation of the 
pictures suspended there. The King willingly responded to the desire 
of his visitor, who, gladdened by the complacency of the King, said 
to him when leaving: “Sir, my name is so and s0, I live in Sevilla, 
and if ever you pass through that city, come and see me, I shall treat 
you toa glass of good; wine.” “Sir,” the King replied, “I thank 
you very cordially ; my name is Philip IT., King of Spain, and if ever 
you come to Madrid, please honor me with your visit; [ shall then 
treat you on my kind of wine, and you must tell me which of the two 
is the better.” The reader will pardon this digression upon historical 
ground; but the annals of Han Roukers’ Clavichord are so closely 
connected with the events of his time, that 1 am obliged to mention 
such as are necessary to the understanding of my fate. 

When Maria de Medicis commanded all the musical instruments to be 
made and brought, which formed part of her dowry, she did like 
certain young women, who ordered the cradle before the birth of the 
child, or like one who buys a frame without having a picture, for 
Elizabeth was hardly twelve old years before her marriage, and had 
never touched a clavichord, an instrument which then was entirely new. 
True she had had some lessons on the theorbor by Claude Nicon, the 
king of professional minstrels, yet what could be expected of a twelve 
year old princess, or even of a queen of nineteen, who had been inde- 
pendent since years, when she ascended the throne at the side of Philip 
1V? Hence the instruments brought to the escurial were only con- 
sidered as pretty toys, and afterwards as fine pieces of furniture, which 
remained all the time hidden in their covers, being only shown to 
curious visitors as most precious articles. If ever the splendid clavichord 
was opened, a tuner would have to be got from Madrid, in order to 
replace the broken chords or to re-arrange the hammers loosened 
within their caps. As soon as the marriage ceremonies of the twelve 
year old princess with a ten year old infant-prince had taken place, the 
young wife of course was sent back to her dolls again, and the noble 
husband was invited to follow his governor to Madrid. The young 
princess was placed under the inspection of her tutoress in the Escu- 
rial, who was uhable to teach anything to her royal pupil, or even to 
control her violent temper, which she had inherited from Henry IV. 
and his mother. As to her young spouse, his shameless courtiers—a 
set of which Spain has at all times produced real models—offered him 
so many opportunities for uncouth pleasures, that he was unable 
to rule, when his time had come. The young king was constantly 
hunting up amorous adventures, even in all classes of society, and, as 
he was not in the habit of concealing his misdemeanour, the queen cried, 
raved and threatened by turns. ‘I'hese constant matrimonial quarrels, 
recalled to the memory of the people the sentence of Alphons V. of 
Arragonia: “To make a good match, there must be a deaf man and a 
blind wife.” They destroyed all the power the queen might have 

ssessed in the beginning over the heart of her consort, and the latter 
incapable of government suffered himself to be ruled entirely by 
Olivarez, who hated everything that was French. The administra- 
tion of Philip V. was therefore nothing but a long series of wars, 
during which the arts, and particularly music, in Spain was lying in a 
deep slumber. It cannot be surprising, therefore, that Han Roukers’ 
Clavichord remained, so to say, closed till the death of the queen. 
Yet no; it was opened on a memorable night, in the year 1638, at the 
very moment which gave birth to the Princess Maria. Theresa. The 
queen demanded in that painful hour, that the Motetts of du Caroy, 
chapel-master of Henry IV., with which she had already been lulla- 
byed in her infancy, should be played to her in the intervals of the 
“labor.” A monk from the monastery, well taught in the art of 
organ-playing, was sent for, and charged with the performance, but 
was often interrupted by the plaintive moaning of the patient. After 
the death of the queen the clavichord of Han Roukers became the 
property of her daughter, for Maria Theresa was the only surviving 
child among many brothers and sisters. This princess was promised 
to France, as a warrant of peace and of the new alliance between the 
two realms, in consequence of the “ treaty of the Pyrenees.” Yet Philip 
IV., continually retarding the fulfilment of this promise, and means 
being constantly suggested to postpone the yielding up.of the princess 
who was to marry Louis XIV., Cardinal Mazarin induced a farce to be 
played, equally unworthy both of the majesty of the throne and the 
loyalty of the French nation. According to the advice of his ministers, 
Louis XIV. pretended to resign his projected union with Spain, and 
demanded the hand of the princess of Savoy. The interview of the 
intended couple took place at Lyons, accompanied by great solemnities, 
and everything seemed already agreed upon and settled, when Count 
Pinental offered the hand of the Infanta Maria Theresa in the name of 
Spain. Princess Margaret was then immediately dismissed by way of 
a writt‘n document, and the French Monarch wrote to her in a fare- 
well-letter, addressed to her, that he. would return to Savoy, in case 
“Spain would not prove faithful to him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD, NEW, AND NO MUSIC. 
CHAPTER I. 


It may be worth while—for those, at least, who do not share Swift’s 
contempt for “ the fiddlers” and their “ fine stuff,” but rather nourish 
their sympathies for a beautiful art, under the more genial sanction of 
a Shakespeare or a Milton—to stand still fora moment, and attempt to 
form some idea as to what England’s yains in the matter of music have 
been during the past quarter of a century. This can hardly be accom- 
plished without illustrating by comparison. If comparison show loss 
on the part of other countries, the result gives no ground for the 
vulgarities of personal triumph, howbeit it may point out sunken rocks 
we should do well to avoid—paths not to be entered without the cer- 
tainty of fatigue, loss of patience, and loss of strength, The writer 
was, not long ago, driven on such a retrospect—on such expedients for 
testing progress—by a couple of striking experiences, which occurred 
within the compass of three weeks: tlie experiences of a German and 
of an English musical festival. 

When the writer began to frequent meetings of the kind—more 
than a quarter of a century since—two of the great schools of European 
art had little, it at all, passed their prime. Italy’s greatest operatic 
composer—Signor Rossini—had only just ceased to produce, and the 
works of Donizetti and Bellini (both in full activity) were all but un- 
known to our public. Great singers crossed the Alps to us from Milan, 
and Venice, and Naples. Matters were in an even more satisfactory 
state in Germany, regarding the art and literature of which country 
English admiration then stood at its highest point. Beethoven had 
not long passed away, leaving a treasury of his music complete and 
incomplete still to be unsealed for us. Weber was carrying England 
by storm with the supernatural fascinations and “ flattering" melodies 
(as Mendelssohn called them) of his Freischuiz. The rich sedateness 
of Spohr still passed for something as profound as it was individual. 
People clambered on the roof of St. Andrew’s Hall at Norwich to hear 
his oratorio through the windows, unable to find a place within the 
building. Prescient amateurs, who do not wait till originality is 
crowned by success, were looking out for the prodigious boy, Mendels- 
sohn, whose Midsummer Night's Dream overture is possibly the most 
extraordinary piece of early promise existing in music. The day of 
the disinterment of Bach had not come, but our passion for Mozart was 
then, as now, in its way, as much of a religion as our reverence for 
Handel. In short, we lived and listened, and gave a blank credit to 
everything, past and present, that came from a certain land, without 
any closer wish to discriminate than belongs to implicit hero-worship. 
And had any one, then, whispered a prophecy of downfall or decay, or 
suggested that the germs of these might even then be traced in the 
midst of musical productions tempting to the enterprising by their 
originality, and to the vain, because of their difficulty of comprehen- 
sion, a8 compared with the more fluent and spontaneous music of 
Italy—he wou'd have been hooted down by all the “elect and 
precious” as a flimsy trifler, incapable and unworthy of understanding 
and receiving the highest and most profound pleasures which Poetry 
can give, 

_England’s faith in German music, at that time, if excessive, was 
sincere, and justified by the state of matters at home. What have 
been the facts of the case since those days? The great school of in- 
strumental writing has received. no healthy development in Germany, 
while the art of singing, which largely includes the culture of melody, 
has been allowed to fall into a state of dilapidation which could only 
have a bad result, as lowering the standard of one material used in 
musical composition. In the early days of German art—when Bach, 
by way of holiday, used to go to Dresden to hear “ the pretty songs” 
—when Handel passed into Italy, to simoothe-himself without laying 
down a whit of his northern manliness, by making acquaintance with 
the treasures of Beauty in the south—when Haydn (pupil of another 
Italian, the rugged Porpora) professedly ripened and refined every 
theme he treated—when Mozart exhibited the most completely- 
balanced combination of charm, invention, and learning we have ever 
seen,—there was no thought of antagonism, no dream of such a folly 
as that form could only be vindicated by neglect of color, still less that, 
without having form or color, a vaporous and confused concoction 
should, because of its scale or its singularity, pass as a great poem only 
to be relished by the profound and the far-sighted. Yet these follies 
have been adopted, and preached, and fanatically pushed to their 
extreme consequences in the world of modern German music. 

The stirrings of this folly—taking the form of a spurious nationality 
—the introduction into an art which has an universal language, of con- 
tradictions, defiances, renunciations, as so many precepts and principles 
—in pte 7 originated with Beethoven, and were largely shaped 
and forwarded by the personality and the misfortunes of that sublime 
poet. He fell «on the thorns of life,” if ever artist did. He had little, 
if any, home training ; he was born with a spirit at once colossally 
generous, and rugged, and jealous; he hardly became aware of the 











eg as a ruler and a discoveger, which his good genius had given 
im, before he was touched with palsy—to such a man more terrible 
than violent death. He had hardly wakened to his consciousness, that 
immense and unknown combinations were at his command, when it 
was also made so clear to him that the power of testing these by ex- 
perience (invaluable to a musician, beyond every other artist) was 
steadily decaying. A thoroughly disciplined mind might’ have 
mastered even this calamity ; but Beethoven’s was not a thoroughly 
disciplined mind, and no help was ministered to him by the by- 
standers—his patrons of quality—his rapacious kinsfolk. He was in 
advance of his time, he was in advance of his patrons, and he only 
followed the law of weak human nature—apt to mistake suffering for 
injustice, and to fancy inevitable neglect persecution—in finding relief 
for his unhappiness in the defiance of fashion, and precedent, and pro- 
test, and in pushing advance too far and too lawlessly towards chaos. 

The mischief which such an example, left by such a man, can do to 
idle dreamers and theorists (showing, nevertheless, the most wondrous 
patience for collecting details), can hardly be estimated in this practi- 
cal shop-keeping England of ours. It might be hard to the verge of 
impossibility, to emulate the vigor and spirit of idea to be found in 
every one of Beetheven’s compositions, be they as full of diffuseness, 
confusion, and cruelty as his Posthumous Quartets and his Second 
Mass, but it was easy, because he broke bounds, for his idolaters to 
defend such licences as so many bold and beautiful enlargements of a 
domain narrowed by pedantry. Yet to adhere to established forms 
without becoming tiresome demands as much cultivated intelligence 
as reverence—to break proportion and harmony in pieces—to represent 
ugliness and discord as new oracles, from whose sayings those superior 
to common superstitions could alone derive real inspiration—requires 
no thought, no training, no power of really appreciating what is beauti- 
ful and holy. Then it was found in Germany new and noble to re- 
present music as something which music never was and never will be 
—an expression of political feelings—of metaphysical definitions—of the 
yearning anguish of the present—of enlightened contempt for the past 
—of a defiant and exclusive nationality, frowning at one country, 
scowling at another, sneering at a third, ignoring a fourth. It was 
held as divine of an artist to be morose, uncomplying, unkempt—not 
to win, but to force his way ; to insult taste into that sort of terrified 
silence whieh despotism mistakes for spmpathy—to mystify those who 
are appalled at sounding words, by a liberal use of the jargon of solemn 
nonsense. ‘That all these cheap and easy innovations were provoked 
by the mechanical phlegm of a set of manufacturers, who, in Germany 
more than in any other musical country, in their works substituted 
letter for spirit, ad nauseam, is not to be questioned by any one who 
has glanced at the bales of waste paper that fill the music-publishers’ 
warehouses. 

Considering the flaws and specks in Beethoven's latest music as the 
starting-point of the movement, the first name among those moderns 
who have helped in German music to confound good and evil, is that 
of Robert Schumann: a dreamy, heavy, bewildered man, not without 
generous aspirations, and a satisfactory amount of scientific preparation, 
but whom clearness of purpose and vision seem to have largely forsaken 
whenever the work in hand was one of any length or importance, and 
in whom the instinct for Beauty seems to have been extraordinarily 
weak. That man shall run the risk of being pilloried as a malevolent 
bigot, who shall venture in certain German circles (and these made up 
of intelligent and sincere persons) to declare that very little of the 
inass of music bearing Schumann’s name has any real value, save those 
slight trifles thrown off for children and young persons at an early 
period of his career, which he lived to disown with transcendental con- 
tempt. Want of freshness in idea, want of simplicity in treatment, a 
resolute determination to be eccentric (that most commonplace of 
follies), a lumbering uncouthness where animation was aimed at, affec- 
tation where tenderness and pathos might have been looked for—these 
characteristics, with more or less mitigation, distinguished Schumann's 
symphonies, his cantatas, his overtures, all, in short, of his compositions 
on an extended scale. His songs, which are in high favor with those 
who are advanced in cloudy connoisseurship, are stale, strained, and 
sickly, as compared with the best by Schubert, Mendel-sohn, and Lind- 
blad, the Swede (the last far too little known in England). In his 
pianoforte music, such real fancy as it contains is confived to the titles 
of the pieces, As for affording the player on the instrument any scope 
for special display, that, of course, was too base and trivial a concession 
for a high-minded transcendentalist to stoop to. Yet this was the musi- 
cian for whose sake the composer of the Midsummer Night's Dream 
music, and of St. Paul, and Elijah, and the Italian and Scottish sym- 
phonies, and the Antigone choruses, was, almost before he was cold in 
his grave, decried as having been shallow, superficial, amiably worldly 
(Mendelssohn, worldly !), an artist with a factitious reputation fast 
wearing out, totally incapable of depicting the anxiety of the great 
German mind, or expressing the honorable determination after unity 
at home (implying antagonism and antipathy for the stranger without 
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its gates), which it is the privilege and mission of the German art of 
the nineteenth century to display and to develop. Nothing can be 
much more curious to the English stranger who is not prepared to 
“ stand and deliver,” because the giant in his path (but half seen) has 
a false air of bravado and a real disproportionate overawing ugliness, 
than to study the tone of enthusiastic idolatory in which the music of 
Schumann has been treated in the journals, and in the schools, and in 
the societies of Germany.—( To be continued). 
— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Mr. W. H. Harrison—who, associated with Miss Louisa Pyne, es- 
tablished (in 1857) what the public was used to recognise as ‘“‘ The 
Royal English Opera "—having abandoned his old quarters in Covent 
Garden, has taken up new ones at the great theatre in the Haymarket. 
On Tuesday night he gave what may be termed a house-warming ; and 
the entertainments provided for his friends were varied and of high 
character. Mr. Harrison, whose short and unboasting programme is 
widely known in musical circles, has engaged an operatic company as 
complete as could well be brought together at the present time and 
under existing circumstances, Into an examination of this programme 
it is unnecessary to enter; enough that ‘Tuesday night’s performance 
afforded a sufficiently fair notion of the resources at Mr. Harrison's 
di»posal, and justified a belief that he will be enabled to go through 
the winter season with credit to his management and to the satisfaction 
of his supporters. A more solid basis for an efficient operatic troop 
than the well-known orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
direction of its own excellent conductor, Signor Arditi, could not be 
promi desired ; and Rossini’s overture to Guillaume Tell, well selected 

or the occasion, and splendidly played, at once put the crowded 
audience in good humor, eliciting a wed as hearty as it was unani- 
mous. To the overture succeeded Mr. Maddison Morton's comedietta 
entitled You Know Who, the principal parts in which were allotted to 
Miss EK. Bufton, Messrs. G. Honey and J. Rouse. From this it may 
be presumed that it is the intention of the new management to begin 
the performances every evening with a “lever de rideau,” in the shape 
of a one-act farce—an expedient which (in the absence of one-act 
operettas) is likely to meet with approval from the general public, and 
is certainly of advantage to those who, unable or disinclined to go to 
the theatre before 8 o'clock, are not the less anxious to hear the whole 
of the work, which—to employ a hackneyed formulary—must always 
form the “piece de résistance," The opera chosen by Mr, Harrison to 
inaugurate his new undertaking was M, Gounod’s Faust—or rather 
the English version of M Gounod’s Fuust, first introduced at Her 
Majesty's Theatre something less than a twelvemonth since. The 
cast was in two important instances—Kaust and Mephistopheles—the 
same as before. There was, however, a new Margaret, and certainly 
on the whole one of the most charming representations of that 
attractive character ever yet witnessed on the London stage. That so 
perfectly accomplished a mistress of her art as Miss Louisa. Pyne 
would shine in the exquisite music which M. Gounod has put into the 
mouth of his most favored heroine, was only what everybody antici- 
carpe Indeed, her fluent and graceful delivery of the “ Air des bijouz” 

ad already more than once won the admiration of amateurs in the 
concert-room. Nevertheless, her extremely poetical conception of the 
part showed that its dramatic requirements lay as easily within the 
scope of her talents as the execution of the music, which, from the 
first brief interview with Faust amid the bustle of the Kermesse, to the 
scene of the death and apotheosis, was pretty nearly perfect. Without 
entering into details or dwelling upon points reiterated allusions towhich 
have made so familiar to all who interest themselves in such matters, it 
suffices to add that Miss Louisa Pyne’s Margaret was a success as 
complete and legitimate as any that could be named in the history of 
her brilliant career, 1t may be as well to add that her reading inclines 
more to the pensive, earnest, and traditionally German view of Margaret, 
the ideal beauty of which was attained in the impersonation of Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti, and has no affinity with the impassioned “abandon” of 
Madlle. 'litiens, or the pretty sauciness of Mdlle, Pauline Lucca. The 
Faust of Mr. Sims Reeves needs no description; but in justice to an 
artist who never seems to think that a part can be too deeply or too 
frequently considered, and who had already more thoroughly studied 
the music of M, Gounod’s hero than perhaps any of his contemporaries, 
it is but fair to state that his performance has gained both in ease and 
dramatic force, In vocal finish it had little or nothing to gain, and— 
not to speak of the opening solilogquy—it would be difficult to 
imagine a more expressive reading of the apostrophe to Margaret's 
home in the garden, or of the passionate and beautiful duet between 
the lovers, which bripgs down the curtain upon the third act—the 
masterpiece of the opera, Applause more unanimous than that 
which greeted Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Reeves, when summoned 
before the yay at the end of this absorbing scene, has rarely given 
expression to the hearty approval of an audience. The Mephistopheles 


of Signor Marcheri has more of the masked arch enemy in its assumed 





bonhomie than we have been accustomed to on the English boards. Here 
is the scoffer scoffistical toa T. M. Faure might take a hint from it. 

Mr. Garcia, who played Valentine (for the first time—at any rate in 
London), is, we believe, a son of the eminent vocal professor, Senor 
Manuel Garcia, and thus a nephew of Malibran and Pauline Viardot, 
His success was decided. His voice isa genuine barytone; he sings 
like an artist, and the impressive episode of Valentine’s death (Act IV.) 
was quite sufficient to establish his possession of no ordinary dramatic 
feeling. It is long since a young débutant of more promise has come 
forward. To estimate Mr. Garcia’sreal powers, however, it is necessary 
to judge him in other yee. There was also a new and very acceptable 
representative of Siebel in Miss Cottrel (late of St. James's Theatre), 
who sang the pretty air while gathering the flowers so unaffectedly 
and with such good taste as to win an encore, as well as an offering of 
bouquets which might have appropriately swelled the tribute to Mar- 
garet. The little part of Martha was efficiently sustained by a Madame 
Burrington, from Dr. Wylde’s London Academy of Music; that o 
Wagner by a Mr. H. Corri—of course not the Mr. H. Corri of Covent- 
garden. About the general performance of Faust it is enough to add 
that, with the aid of Signor Arditi and his orchestra, it presented all 
the excellence to which the public had been accustomed at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and that the strophe of elderly citizens, in the 
introductory chorus at the Kermesse, obtained its accustomed “ encore.” 
At the end of every act the principal performers were called ; and after 
the opera the National Anthem was performed A the whole company 
—solos by Miss Hiles, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves. A 
loud call for Mr. Harrison had not been responded to; but, when the 
curtain rose for the anthem, he appeared, with the other performers. 

Madame Kenneth made her début on Thursday night as Violetta in 
an English version of La Traviata, and, though evidently suffering 
from the indisposition which prevented her appearing on Monday night 
according to announcement, and although, as might have been antici- 
pated, over-anxious and nervous, satisfied her audience that she had 
considerable talents both as singer and actress, and that she would be 
a decided acquisition. So great was Madame Kenneth’s timidity in the 
first scene that she could do little more than get through the brindisi. 
Still it was evident that she was a practised artist; and, once embold- 
ened by encouragement, she dashed pee the cabaletta of “ Ah! fors’ 
e lui” with so much brilliancy, that a sudden feeling was evoked in her 
favour, and the curtain descended amid considerable applause. The 
second act was altogether better than the first, and the third better than 
the second, thus proving that the quasi failure of the early part was 
owing to accident. Mr. Swift gave force and vigour to the character 
of Alfredo, and Mr, Gustave Garcia, who sustained that of Germont, 
again exhibited his voice and style to advantage. 

The general  enenean (band, chorus, and ballet, &c.) was all that 
could be wished, 

Faust was repeated on Thursday, La Traviata last night. This 
evening Faust again. Why don’t the ‘‘ English Opera Company 
(Limited)” get up Faust ? 

—_—— 

Nice.—The Journal de Nice gives the following account of the 
representation at the Imperial Theatre at which the two Emperors of 
France and Russia were present :— The representation yesterday at 
the Imperial Theatre was magnificent. The doors of the theatre were 
besieged at an early hour by an immense crowd; the boxes and stalls 
were occupied by ladies en grande toilette. The Emperor Napoleon 
arrived at eight o'clock and was saluted with unanimous cries of ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur,’ many times repeated, and which were interrupted by the 
national air of Queen Hortense executed by the orchestra. ‘I'he 
Emperor Alexander arrived a quarter of an-hour after Napoleon Ill, 
who had set aside a part of the Imperialbox for his reception. ‘The 
entrance of the Russian sovereign was also saluted by the national 
Russian hymn, which interrupted for a few moments the performance. 
The audience received the Czar with enthusiastic acclamations, 
mingled with reiterated cries of ‘Vive l’Empereur.’ The two 
sovereigns were in plain clothes; the Emperor Alexander, placed on 
the right of the Emperor Napoleon, wore the grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honor; and the Emperor Napoleon wore the grand cordon 
of the order of Saint-André. In the Imperial box were also the 
households of the two sovereigns, the mayor and civic functionaries ot 
the town of Nice, and the préfet of the Maritime Alps. During the 
representation the two sovereigns talked to each other, and were 
frequently observed to smile. The audience seemed to be moved in a 
very lively manner by these manifestations of cordiality between the 
two emperors. The facade of the theatre was brilliantly illuminated 
and ornamented by the colours of the two nations. The front of the 
box and the box itself were decorated with much splendor and elegance 
by the care of the municipal authorities. The staircase leading to the 
box and the ante-room sparkled with lights and flowers. Upon a table 
in the middle of the ante-room was placed a magnificent jardiniére, a 
chef d’ceuvre made by a celebrated artist-en-bouguets. 
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FUNERAL OF MR. JOHN LEECH. . 
Ten months and one week ago a crowd assembled in Kenscal Green 
Cemetery to pay the last tribute of respect to William Makepeace 
Thackeray, and among those standing by the vault, as it received the 
coffin of the author of The Newcomes was John Leech.’ On Friday (the 
4th inst.) he too was borne to his long rest, and laid within four yards 
of his friend, in presence of a throng, many members of which were 
the same that on the last day of the past year stood looking into the 
tomb of Thackeray. Noon was the time appointed for the removal of 
the body of John Leech from his residence—No. 6, Terrace, Ken- 
Kensington, opposite the private road leading to Campden Hill. By 
that time a crowd of the nursemaids and the small boys whom he 
loved to depict were there assembled, and in the crowd an eager fancy 
might detect fi and faces that may well have been the originals 
of niany a laughter-stirring picture ; while as more than one omnibus 
by the conductors looked curiously—and one might suppose 
with a touch of regret—at the house with the drawn blinds, where lay 
coffined the m remains of the artist whose pencil has sent them 
down to posterity for our grandchildren to smile at. And more than 
one artist with pencil or with pen came here uninvited, that he might 
an “2 ry cerereney to the remains of John Leech; while the 
whole Punch staff prepared to accompany to the grave side the body of 
their valued gellaborateur, The hearse, provided by Mr. Garstin of 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, who had charge of the funeral 
arrangements, was drawn up to the door a few minutes after twelve. 
It was an open platform on wheels, surmounted by a canopy with 
— The platform was covered with black cloth, and on each side 
ung a scutcheon bordered with white, and bearing in the middle the 
monogram J. Li, When the coffin was borne forth from the house of 
mourning it was covered by a black velvet pall bordered with white 
brocade crosses, and as soon as it was placed on the hearse a wreath of 
immortelles was laid on the top, and two wreaths on either side. Seven 
mourning coaches followed the hearse, and conveyed the mourners to 
the cemetery. ‘The first coach contained Mr. John Leech, sen., Mr. 
Charles and Mr. Thomas Eaton; the second, Mr. Charles Adams, Mr. 
Samuel Denton and Mr. Evans; the third, Drs. Quain and Walshe, 
and Mr. W. B. Hutchinson. The remaining four coaches conveyed 
the literary associates of the late Mr. Leech. In the first was Mr. F. 
Evans, sen., Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. John Tenniel and Mr. Horace 
Mayhew; in the second were Mr. H. Silver, Mr. §. Lucas, Mr. C. 
Keene and Mr. Tom Taylor; in the-third were Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
Mr. F. Evans, jun., Mr, W. Bradbury, jun., and Mr. Percival Leigh ; 
and in the fourth were Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. A, Armstrong, Mr. H. 
H. Howard, Mr, Felix Joyce and Mr. John Millais. 

Precisely at half-past twelve the hearse and mourning coaches moved 
slowly off, followed by five private broughams, in one of which sat Mr. 
Philp, K.A., sent by friends as a mark of respect. It was half-past one 
o'clock when the funeral, starting like Thackeray’s from Kensington 
and following the same route, reached Kensal Green. For some ten 
minutes previously the mournful bell of the mortuary chapel was tolling 
sadly, and announcing to those assembled about the end of the princi- 
cipal avenue that the time for the last rites had now arrived. Andon the 
steps or in the chapel were at this time assembled Mr. Charles Dickens, 


Mr. George Cruikshank, Mr. W. P. Frith (R.A.), and a host of other: 


gentlemen associated with Mr. Leech in literature or in the ties of friend- 
ship. When the hearse drew upat the door of the chapel the body was 
removed, and being met by the Rev. George Currey and the Rev. Chas. 
Stuart. A.K.C., the chaplain, was carried to thé bier, followed by the 
mourners and accompanied by the pall-bearers, who were Mr. 

Lemon, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. John. Millais, Mr. 
Horace Mayhew, Mr. Evans (sen.) Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Charles 
Keene, Mr. Perceval Leigh and Mr. Henry Silver. A considerable 
number of persons followed the mourners into the chapel and listened 
with reverent attention to the service, which was read by the chaplain 
of the cemetry. At the close of the lesson the coffin was replaced in 
the hearse, and, followed by the chief mourners and the pall-bearers, 
was borne to the vault, on the south side of the cemetry, and only 
separated by one tomb from that in which lies all that was mortal of 
W. M. ‘Thackeray. Fully a hundred gentlemen connected with 
literature and art followed the hearse bareheaded; and it was here a 
general subject of remark how tnuch the day resembled that on which 
Thackeray was buried. Hardly so cold, it was yet as bright and 
cheery ; and the few leaves lingering on the trees alone served to show 
that the seasons had since then come and gone. Approaching the 
Stave the coffin was removed from the hearse and placed by the side 
of the vault, and the private friends of the deceased: having taken their 
places under a canopy formed of mourning dra the service was 
proceeded with by the Rev. S. R. Hole, the preacher of the school 
where John Leech was educated, as well as William ‘Thackeray. At 
the thrilling sentences, “ Man that is born of a woman,” &c., the 
emotion was general ; and when the coffin was being lowered into the 
vault, as the priest said,  Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God 


e 








to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here departed,” strong 
men fairly broke down, and wept as women might weep for a dear one 
who goes to his rest, and many a twitching mouth and many wa 
eyes among those who knew John Leech only through his works, testi- 
fied how truly he was mourned. With choaked throats the multitude 
joined in the Lord’s prayer; and when the officiating clergyman, him- 
self deeply affected, came to ‘“‘ We give Thee hearty thanks, for that it 
hath pleased Thee to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this 
sinful world,” convulsive sobs again burst from the mourners and the 
pall-bearers, among whom there was not a single eye undimmed with 
tears. And even on the outskirts of the crowd several persons who had 
known John Leech bore witness by their tearful eyes to their deep 
regret for his loss. At the conclusion of the service the pall-bearers 
each cast upon the coffin a wreath of immortelles ; and then the mourn- 
ers, mourning in something more than for custom’s or for —- 
sake, passed away to their carriages, and John Leech was left beside a 
little daughter whom he loved and lost fifteen years ago. 

Few of those present left the cemetery without taking a look at the 
coffin of stout elm covered with black cloth, and bearing between two 
gilt crosses a brass plate, with the inscription :— 





JOHN LEECH, 
Ost 29th Ocroser, 
1864. 

Etat 46. 











—_o——_ 


Brestav.—The enthusiasm caused by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti's first 
appearance has settled the question which for weeks had, to a certain 
extent, kept the public in a state of excitement. We ourselves have, 
with some hesitation, abandoned the principles we have always advo- 
cated, especially where the performances of virtuosi were concerned, in 
order to adopt those views by which alone, in our opinion, such a 
phenomenon ought to be judged. The usual standard 4or forming an 
opinion is, in the present case, insufficient ; by employing it, we should 
unjustly depreciate a great deal, and completely overlook much more 
which is precisely what strikes us as new. If, therefore, we offer, for 
instance, no opposition to the pieces sung, we do so, because we con- 
sider such pieces the only ones adapted for exhibiting in every 
such a natural phenomenon, On the other hand, we are delighted that 
from time to time Italian compositions are sung by Italians, because 
the public learns thereby Aow compositions of this kind should be sung. 
When Malle, Carlotta began her first air from Donizetti's Linda dé 
Chamouni, a great number of the audience were certainly surprised at 
finding she possessed a voice of only moderate strength ; but they soon 
recovered from this little disappointment of their expectations, and 
became more and more astonished as the fair artist opened upon them 
the floodgates of her artistic powers. (ne of the most striking features 
of Mdlle, Carlotta’s singing is the unusually brilliant character of her 
voice in the two-line and three-line octave. We never knew anything 
like it in anyone else, and it a peculiar fascination. Another 
quality which enlists the sympathies of all is the unerring certainty 
with which this lady executes unheard-of feats of strength, such, for 
instance, as sustained shakes on the three-line d and e; and staceati up 
to f in the same octave, executing them, too, with extraordinary. clear- 
ness, &c. But far more captivating than all these feats is the great 
feeling manifested in her singing; it must win over, we should say, 
even those who were proof both against the high /, and the remarkable 
virtuosity exhibited by the fair artist. Besides the air mentioned, we 
heard Malle, Carlotta Patti sing the well-known “Shadow Song,” from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah; a piece arranged expressly for her, afd consist- 
ing of an Introduction for the Piano by Schulhof, and the «Carnival 
de Venise,” by Paganini; and. “Laughing Air,” by Auber, In con- 
sequence of the applause which greeted this last, and which seemed as 
though it would never end, e. Patti repeated it, charming every 
one by her great fund of natural humor and winning grace. The con- 
certs began with Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, performed by Herren 
Alfred Jaell and Henri Vieuxtemps. The work was fre entire, 
and loud applause rewarded each separate movement. ter in the 
evening, immense enthusiasm was excited, also, by the ped aes 
ances of the same gentlemen. Herr Jael played del’s 
“ Variations,” and his own Transcription of * Home, Sweet Home!” 
adding, in consequence of the great satisfaction evinced by the audience, 
Liszt's Paraphrase of the march from Tunnhduser. Herr Steffens, the 
Russian virtuoso, by his performances of Goltermann’s Concerto, justi- 
fied the high reputation which had. preceded him. He has. full and 
beautiful tone, and his handling of the instrument indicates a good 
school. Herr Steffens was rewarded with great applause. The room 
was densely crowded. —E. v. Bur. 
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NOTICES. 

To Apvertisers.—The Office of Tue MustcaL WortpD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisHeRS AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except uf general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MustcaL WorxD. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


Mason Har should address himself to Dr. Shoe 

Music 1x Mancuester will appear next week, with any additional news 
with which our correspondent may favor us. 

Mr. Tipsury How at the C. P.—The “London Choral Union,” and 
the “ Crystal Palace Concerts,” are unavoidably postponed. 
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JOHN LEECH. 
OstiT OCTOBER XXIX., MDCCCLXIV., 
ZEtarT 46. 

HE simplest words are best where all words are vain. Ten 
days ago a great artist, in the noon of life, and with his 
glorious mental faculties in full power, but with the shade of 
physical infirmity darkening upon him, took his accustomed 
place among friends who have this day held his pall. Some of 
them had been fellow-workers with him for a quarter of a 
century, others for fewer years; but to know him well was to 
love him dearly, and all in whose name these lines are written 
mourn as fora brother. His monument is in the volumes of 
which this is one sad leaf, and in a hundred works which, at 
this hour, few will not remember more easily than those who 
have just left his grave. While society, whose every phase he 
has illustrated with a* truth, a grace, and a tenderness here- 
tofore unknown to satiric art, gladly and proudly takes charge 
of his fame, they whose pride in the genius of a great associate 
was equalled by their affection for an attached friend would 
leave on record that they have known no kindlier, more refined, 
or more generous nature than that of him who has been thus 

early called to his rest. Punch. 











——_o— 

T is not long since Fiorentino died, and musical criticism in 

Paris has again suffered a severe loss; Pierre Scudo, the 

musical critic of the Revue des deux Mondes and some other 

Parisian periodicals, fell a victim; on the 21st October, at Blois, to 

the attacks of madness which, for some months previously, had 

prevented his pursuing his professional avocations and necessitated 
his retirement from public life. 

Scudo was born on the 8th June, 1806, at Venice. He went, 
however, at an early age to Paris, and, when about eighteen, was 
admitted into Choron’s Musical Institute. How he found his way 
to France, and what took him to Paris is something we do not 
know. His eccentric manners rendered him a favorite with his 
fellow students, among whom was Duprez, afterwards so celebrated 
as a singer. Choron usually called him his Court Jester. His 
voice was insignificant, and his musical knowledge still more 80; 
but he po.sessed an intelligent mind, to which were added the 
impulses and nature of an Italian, together with great confidence 





in himself. As he was continually engaged in musical pursuits at 
the Institute, his practical education was advanced by the study of 
classical works, which Choron made his pupils sing, almost to the 
exclusion of all others. Technical vocal instruction, properly so 
called, was imparted only in a defective manner, so that Scudo 
never properly learned how to sing. Notwithstanding this, he 
was selected, owing principally to his nationality, to sustain a 
second part in [1 Viaggio a Reims, an opera composed by Rossini 
expressly for the coronation of Charles X. in 1824. 

In consequence of the Revolution of 1830, Choron’s School for 
Church-Music was closed, .and Scudo compelled to look about 
for some means of gaining a livelihood. From this period, M. 
Fétis, as he tells us in his Biographie Universelle, vol. VII, lost 
sight of him, but was informed that he became a clarinet player in 
a regimental band, and, in 1832, was stationed at Nantes. He is 
said, at the same period, to have plunged into the writings of the 
theosophers Jacob Béhme, Van Helmont, St. Martin, and others. 
Fétis mentions the fact as a mere report, but if it be true, now, 
that Scudo has so unfortunately fallen a victim to mental derange- 
ment, it carries with it greater weight than would otherwise have 
been the case, since it is suggestive of a previous eccentric tendency 
in his mind. That, however, he devoted the period in question to 
the task of making up for lost time seems highly probable, and 
may be asserted with tolerable certainty, from his subsequent 
appearance as an author. 

After his return to Paris, he gave lessons in singing. He wrote, 
also, a large number of songs or romances, many of which were 
published, and, for a time, were popular among dilettanti. Fétis 
gives the title of two" or three dozen, but passes a very severe 
judgment upon them. What we remember to have seen of them 
proves, it is true, that composition was not the sphere in which 
Scudo was destined to shine. In the accompaniments, also, of 
these romances we perceive what was either a striking want of 
acquaintance with the elements of harmony, or unpardonable 
haste. 

He did much more in the way of musical criticism, or, perhaps, 
to speak more correctly, of reporting matters connected {with 
music, for he did not possess sufficient acquirements to write 
sterling criticism founded upon the theoretical analysis of a work 
of art. We should, however, be doing him injustice were we to 
go so far as to deny him the musical knowledge necessary for an 
independent esthetic opinion on music, and in exactly the 
same degree that the judgment Fétis passes on him as a composer 
is correct, what he says about him as a writer on music is ill- 
natured and unjust. If we leave out of consideration a partiality 
for the Italians, his countrymen, which sometimes exercised a strong 
influence on him, Scudo was, above all, one of the few Parisian 
critics who gave utterance to his conscientious convictions, and 
never allowed himself to be swayed by any considerations whatever 
save those of art. He possessed, moreover, a polished and attractive 
style, especially and laudably remarkable from the fact of his being 
free from that continual striving after esprit which besets so many 
feuilleton writers, and of his never being tempted into coloring his 
judgment in one way or the other for the sake of a witty idea, or 
into wounding any one personally, although, especially in the last 
years of his life, he despatched many subjects very curtly, and 
was frequently harsh and dogmatical. As one of the writers, for 
very many years, on the Revue des deux Mondes, he had, it is true, 
succeeded in making himself a sort of authority in musical matters, 
and in asserting his equality with the other talented contributors to 
that periodical. 

His articles in the Revue and other publications he gave to the 
world under various collective titles in the years 1850, 1854, 1859, 
1860, and 1864. He wrote, likewise, a kind of art-romance: Le 
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Chevalier Sarti, which has been translated into German. The 
Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung, also, reproduced many of his 
articles, though often obliged to oppose him, especially in his 
opinions on German art. On the other hand, however, he 

unbounded admiration of German and especially 
Rhenish concert performances, with which he became acquainted 
only a few years since, while, according to his own assertion, the 
oratorio choruses transported him into a completely new sphere of 
artistic enjoyment. 

His intellect began to be deranged at the commencement of the 
present year, and, at last, his disease degenerated into downright 
madness, so that his death—which occurred on the 21st October— 
must be looked on as a blessing by all who felt any interest in 
him. L. Biscnorr.* 

Cologne, November 5. 

Sclenealhiggeniien 

ERNST. 

Paris, November 6. 
UI ne connait le nom d'Ernst, un grand et charmant artiste, un 
des plus aimés et des plus populaires de notre temps? Mais 
la qui s'est empressée aux concerts sans nombre qu’Ernst a 
donnés dans ses voyages 4 travers les grandes et les petites villes de 
l'Europe, cette foule ne connait que le virtuose extraordinaire, qui 
s'est joué des difficultés inextricables de l'art Paganinien, et cela 
suffisait pour qu’elle lui décernat le nom de grand artiste. A cété 
de cette multitude, il y avait une élite de connoisseurs (moins 
nombreuse—cela va sans dire)—qui ne connaissait rien de plus 
délicieux que d’entendre jouer par Ernst un quatuor de Beethoven. 
Tout a été dit sur ce jeu tour d tour passionné, tendre, spirituel, 
humoristique, et je ne veux pas répéter ce qui a été_dit et écrit par 
les meilleurs juges. 

Ernst a publié une foule de morceaux, écrits pour mettre en 
relief tout ce que le public exige aujourd’hui d'un virtuose 
accompli. Il les a fait entendre dans tout l’univers civilisé, et ils 
ont été adoptés par les virtuoses de toutes les catégories. Ils ont 
probablement coité bien les larmes & ces pauvres petits étres que 
des péres sans entrailles, ou vaniteux, intéressés, consacrent A l'état 
denfant prodige, état que l'on exerce souvent pendant longues 
années, car il y a des enfants prodiges de tout ge. J’ai connu des 
artistes, que parlaient, agissaient, jouaient d'un instrument ou 
composaient en enfants prodiges jusqu’: leur mort. Dans ces 
morceaux brillants, composés, par Ernst, on voyait néanmoins 
poindre souvent un sentiment d’un art plus élevé. On sentait 
Yartiste richement doué A travers ces accords plaqués, ces folles 
gammes, ces traits échevelés et tout cet attirail du grand virtuose, 
qui veut et doit frapper, stupéfier méme ce monstre vorace et insa- 
tiable qu’on nomme un auditoire. Comment un artiste voyageur, 
a chaque moment sous le coup d’une grande exhibition, comme 
disent nos voisins, trouverait-il le calme, le recueillement si 
n4cessaires & I’éclosion d’une ceuvre d’art? Cependant, de temps & 
autre, il paraissait quelque ceuvre d’Ernst, ot l'on voyait bien ce 
qu'il y avait en lui de sentiment profond et poétique. Je ne veux 
citer que sa célébre Eléyie, dont les accents si tendrement 
passionnés ont provoqué. partout ks applaudissements les plus 
enthousiastes. L’Elégie a été—j'allais dire traduite dans toutes les 
langues—arrangée du moins pour tous les instruments ; piano seul, 
flate, clarinette, et pour la voix. Enfin, ellea eu tous les honneurs, 
si j’en excepte celui de l’orgue de Barbarie, le triomphe, le Capitole 
des compositeurs victorieux. Je dois citer encore le concerto en fa 
diéze majeur, conception remarquable, dans laquelle Ernst a fait 
preuve de qualités supérieures. J’ai dit plus haut qu'il est bien 
difficile sinon impossible, de trouver le recueillement nécessaire a 
une ceuvre d’art sérieuse, au milieu des tracas et des occupations 


* Editor of the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. - 











sans tréve d'une vie nomade, comme celle d'un virtuose voyageur. 
Ce recueillement, cette solitude, ce calme, Ernst les a trouvés, 
hélas! mais & quel prix? Depuis dix ans, il souffre d'une maladie 
cruelle, et son violon-enchanteur lui est échappé des mains. Mais 
la Providence a voulu que son esprit restat vaillant, et il souffre 
avec courage, avec résignation, parce que le plus vif sentiment de 
l'art divin se conserve toujours dans son Ame. Par un destin cruel, 
le virtuose n’existe plus: il s'est consumé comme le phénix, et de 
ses cendres il en est sorti un autre qui plane bien au-dessus du 
premier, quelque admirable qu'il fit. Ce second phénix au vol 
radieux, e’est le compositeur. 

Il y a quelques jours, nous avons extendu deux ceuvres de lui, 
deux quatuors pour deux violons, alto et violoncelle. Nous ne vou- 
lons pas méme essayer, par une séche analyse, de donner une idée 
d’ceuvres aussi importantes par leur étendue que par leur valeur. 
N’y cherchez pas l’aimable et charmant compositeur de la fantaisie 
sur Otello, ou sur le Pirate. Mais vous y reconnaitrez l'auteur de 
l'Elegie et du Concerto, singulitrement agrandi et épuré. Toutes 
les promesses contenues dans ces deux ouvrages se sont réalisées, et 
vous avez devant vous un noble artiste arrivé & l'apogée de son 
talent. Ces quatuors ne pouvaient étre écrits que par un grand 
musicien, quia cent fois exécuté, médité les chefs-d’ceuvre de ce 
genre que nous ont laissés les grands maitres. Le style le plus 
noble y régne d’un bout & l'autre ; aucune liche complaisance pour 
les oreilles novices ou frivoles. ‘Tout y est de cette beauté sérieuse 
et sévére qui seule assure l'avenir aux ceuvres d’art. Ne croyez 
pas toutefois que la mélodie n’y abonde pas. Les adagio, les an- 
dante sont ce qu'ils doivent ¢tre: des chants ou expressifs ou 
tendres, et passionnés souvent. Les scherzo sont d'un véritable 
humoriste : celui du premier quatuor, d’un laconisme étonnant, en 
dit beaucoup plus qu’on ne pense. C’est uné épigramme, mais 
sans fiel ni amertume, et comme un confidence aimable et rapide, 
glissée 4 Voreille en passant. Le scherzo di deuxidme quatuor est 
au contraire trés-développé, d'une grande hardiesse harmonique et 
rhythmique. Ces deux morceaux ne rapellent aucune composition 
de ce genre, et c’est 1A un bien grand mérite. Je voudrais citer 
encore le ravissant andante, de style un peu pastoral ; et j’aurais a 
citer tant d'autres passages !—J’en ai assez dit. Je ne puis me 
résigner 4 une analyse, il faut entendre cette musique. Je me ré- 
sume : ces deux quatuors témoignent d'une compléte transformation 
du talent de l’auteur. Ces grands ouvrages méritent la plus 
sérieuse attention, et il est impossible que le suffrage de vrais con- 
naisseurs leur fasse défaut. 

Deux jeunes artistes anglais, les fréeres Holmes, et MM. L. Jac- 
quard et C. Ney, out interprété les quatuors avec un rare talent, 
Aprés une seule répétition, ils ont dit ces ceuvres si difficiles avec 
un entrain et un ensemble bien remarquables. L’auteur était pré_ 
sent, et il était visiblement ému de la profonde impression quj 
partait de lui pour lui revenir. L’auditoire, composé de nombreux 
artistes et connaisseurs, l’a chaleureusement félicité. Je ne veux 
pas terminer ces lignes sans dire un mot des deux fréres Holmes 
que je viens de nommer. Apres la grande pitce, la petite. Ils ont 
joué un duo pour deux violons, sans accompagnement; quel en- 
semble merveilleux! quel spactacle sympathique, celui de deux 
jeunes gens, de deux fréres, qu’on dirait issus du méme violon, 
comme ils sont issus de la méme mére! Paris, cette ville si affreuse 
et si belle, le public parisien, ce public si détestable et si adorable 
(choisissez entre les épithétes: chacune son heure et son a-propos) 
jugeront les jeunes artistes : je ne suis pas inquiet pour eux. 

SterHen HELLER. 
—_- » _—— 
Mr. Batre has left England for Paris, where it is his intention 


the winter. 
ERR ANTON RvBINSTEIN is said to have composed a violoncello 


concerto expressly for Sig. Piatti. 
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(To the Editor of the Mustcat, Wortp.) 


IR,—Since I last addressed you on the subject of the “ Royal 
\.) English Opera (Limited)” I have been favoured witha letter 
containing particulars of which your many readers may not have 
had previous knowledge, which, in any case, must be admitted to 
possess a certain interest. The subject of this letter is the band 
now performing under Mr. Alfred Mellon’s direction at Covent 
Garden Theatre; but, without further preamble,Shere it is in 
extenso :— 

Sir,—Permit me to call your attention and, by the aid of your 
valuable journal, that of the public, to an error unfortunately but too 
often committed by musical and other speculators, I make the 
following extract from an advertisement of the Opera Company 
(limited) which appeared in the Timcs on October Sth, é&c. of the 
present year :—‘ The orchestra and chorus will be composed entirely 
of members of the Royal Italian Opera, now so justly celebrated all 
over Europe.” Now the public from this can only suppose that they 
are listening nightly to the celebrated orchestra of the Royal Italian 
Opera, perhaps a tritle reduced in numbers, The facts are, however, 
as follows:—The orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, under Mr. 
Costa's conductorship, consisted last season of eighty-six performers, 
forty-one of whom (less than half, observe) now pay in the orchestra 
of the Opera Company (limited), assisted by eighteen gentlemen who 
are not members of the Royal Italian Opera, making the band of the 
Opera Company (limited) consist of 59 performers, very nearly one 
third of whom are not members of the Royal Italian Opera band. 
This may not be a subject of great interest to the public as long as 
the band provided for them is a sufficiently good one, but, as it is for 
various reasons one of considerable importance to many of the forty- 
five members of Signor Costa’s orchestra, who from the advertisements 
quoted may be supposed to assist at the performances now being given 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and who are really not so employed, I am 
instructed to say that you will confer an important favor upon those 
gentlemen by the insertion of this statement. I enclose a list of 
names (for reference or publication) which is correct in every particular, 
and am, Sir, yours obediently, , Simon Har. 

New Moon Street, Nov. 10. 

In a postscriptum Mr. Half gives the names of forty-five mem- 

bers of the Royal Italian Opera who do not play at the ‘‘ English 
Opera Company (Limited).” These are :— 
Messrs. Sainton, Dando, Carrodus, Goffrie, Ries, Love, Streather, J. J: 
Watson, Zerbini Sen., Willy, Bort, Kelly, Loades, Newsham 
Nicholson, Simmons, Schmidt, 8. Webb, W.H. Hann, Wilkins, J. 
Hill, Thompson, Westrop, Calkin, Hancock, Paque, Reed, Shepperd, 
Campanile, Castell, Mount, Reynolds, Russell, Severn, Vaudrelan, A. 
Winterbottom, Cheshire. De Folly, A. Nicholson, Maycock, Hutchins, 
Anderson, Irwin, W. Winterbottom, and Chipp Sen. 

He then adduces the names of eighteen of the ‘‘ English Opera 
Company (Limited) ” who do not play at the Royal Italian Opera. 
These are :— 

Messrs, Betts, Jones, Thomas, Zerbini Jun. Payton, Brown, White, 
C. Uuld, Harper Jun., Waud, Radeliffe, Engle, Owen, Winterbottom 
(John), Smith, Sutton, Horton and Ouhard. 

I feel convinced that should there be inaccuracy in the state- 
ment of Mr. Half, you will allow any literary representative 
appointed by the “‘ English Opera Company (Limited)” to point 
it out in your impartial columns. Meanwhile it is only fair'to Mr. 
Alfred Mellon that the plain reason should be known why the band 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre (Mr. Harrison's band) is unanimously 
pronounced superior to the one he (Mr. Mellon) directs. 

By the way what has become of Mr. Charles Adams? Is it 
true that he was only engaged for one month? and that he has 
returned to Berlin ? DIsHLEY PETERS. 

Tadcaster—Service-tree and Sable, November 10. 


—o——_—. 
MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
To Sin George Smarr, §c., §¢., §¢., 


Dear and Hononep Sir,—Your letter of the 10th inst., resigning 
the chairmanship, &c., of the above foundation, has been duly laid 
before us. We cannotreceive it and accept it without forwarding to 
you, in return, the expression of our deep regard for a loss which we 





must all feel so great a one, however considered,—and our unanimous 
and most sincere gratitude for the valuable services you have rendered 
to the committee since its formation. We remain, respectfully and 
affectionately, yours, The Mendelssohn mete Committee :— 
Cipaiant Porrer (Chairman). 
JuLes Benepicr. 
Wituram Srernpare Bennett, 
E. Buxton (Hon. Treasurer). 
Henry F. Cuortey. 
J. W. Davison. 
Orto GoLpscemipr. 
JouN Huan. 
zs mann 
inDsay Storer (Hon, Secretary). 
October 26, 1864. ' , 


—o--— 


PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The reprise of Donizetti's Roberto Devereux at the Italiens is not 
likely to be of much service to the theatre. Why-M. Bagier 
revived it I cannot say. When first produced in Paris, in 1838~ 
with Rubini, Tamburini, Grisi and Albertazzi— it had a very mo- 
derate success, and no success at all in London the follow- 
ing year. Roberto Devereux was written at Naples, and 
— at the San Carlo in 1837, with Madame Ronzi di Begnis, 

ignor Bassadona, the tenor, and M. Barroilhet, the French bari- 
tone. The present cast at the Italiens includes Madame de Lagrange 
as Elisabetta, Mdlle. Vanderbeck as Sara, Signor Fraschini, 
Roberto, and Signor Delle-Sedie, Nottingham. berto has been 
a favourite part with Signor Fraschini in Italy, which, in all pro- 
Pability, is the cause of its reproduction at the Italian Opera at 
Paris. Signor Fraschini has certainly some‘ great moments” in 
Roberto, but I cannot agree with one of the journals who praises 
“his superb voice, his large virtuosity, his admirable and glowing 
vocal sentiment.” How is it that with these rare artistic virtues 
he is utterly ignored by the London Italian directors? For my 
own part indeed, I should much rather hear Signor Fraschini, in 
any music under any circumstances, than Herr Wachtel. ‘The 
Italian at all events, is a thorough artist ; the German, or Austrian, 
or Hungarian, whichever he ‘may be, has little knowledge of the 
art of singing. Signor Delle-Sedie made but little of the character 
of the traitor Nottingham, not having the requisite voice and 
fire for its just interpretation. The Elisir d’Amore is in active 
rehearsal for Adelina Patti, whom, I fear, the other. prima donnas 
of the establishment cannot greatly reverence, seeing that she alone 
proves eminently attractive with the public. The Sisters Marchisio 
are expected shortly, and will make their debut in Semiramide. After- 
wards Sister Carlotta will appear in Poliuto with Signor Fraschini. 
The new divertissement, which is to inaugurate the performance of 
ballets and dances at the Italian Opera and is intended to precede 
the representations of the Elisir d’Amore, is, I hear, the composition 
of a young Florentine musician, Signor Mattiozi, of whom rumour 
is not stinting in praise. M. Bagier, I understand, has determined 
to compete with the best achievements of the Grand Opéra in the 
matter of scenery, decorations and costumes. 

Madame Gennetier has confirmed the good impression she made 
in M. ‘Thomas’ opera, by her performance of Angela in the 
Domino Noir. The music suited her perfectly, and her success in 
the ‘* aragonaise” and the rondo finale was triumphant. The 
Opéra Comique has been fortunate in securing the services of this 
brilliant and fascinating singer. On Saturday the first represen- 
tation of the Tresor de Pierrot took place. ‘The music is by M. 
E. Gautier, the book by MM. Cormon and Henri Trianon. It 
had a tolerable success. Particulars in my next. 

At the 'Théatre Lyrique Mdlle. Nillson has, in one respect, made 
large advances on her first performance in the Jraviata. Her 
singing has gained more force and more accent, and her voice, in 
consequence, more tone and quality. She has not yet shown any 
great improvement in her acting, which is apathetic enough for so 
inflammable a young lady as Violetta. However, Rome was not 
built in aday; nor can a histrionic reputation be made in a 
moment. The friends and admirers of Mdlle. Nillson are perfectly 
satisfied with her success ; the manager rubs his hands ; and I write 


my remarks. Voila tout. { 
I fear it is all up—or, rather, all down—with Signor Negrini, 
one of M. Bagier’s pet tenors, and a special favourite of the Madrid 
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public, as my last letter must have informed you. A Naples 
journal, L'Inde ndente, states that ~ Negrini was a few days 
since seized with an apoplectic fit, and that his life is in imminent 
danger. 

The rehearsals of the A/ricaine are being pushed forward with 
activity. The principal singers and chorus have pretty well 
mastered the first two acts, and the third has been just distributed. 
I hear that M. Perrin is determined that the scenery, appointments 
and dresses shall surpass those of any former production of the 
Opéra—which is saying a great deal. 

According to my usual custom I supply you with the programme 
of the week’s Popular Concert of Classical Music. These concerts, 
to a certain extent, may be called ‘“‘ The Monday Popular Con- 
certs” of Paris, although they are given ona Sunday. ‘The follow- 
ing selection was performed at the Third Concert :—Overture to 7he 
Ruler of the Spirits—Weber ; Symphony in G minor—Mozart ; 
the Agitato movement from the ae RE Lobgesang— 
Mendelssohn; Concerto for pianoforte in B flat—Beethoven ; 
Suite d’Orchestre, in D Major—Franz Lachner. M. Théodore 
Ritter was the pianist. : MontTaGuE Suoor. 

Paris, Nov. 9. 

—o—- 

Mp.iie. MursKA, writes the Revue et Gazette Musicale, one of 
the most brilliant pupils of Madame Marchesi, is engaged at 
Vienna, and for next season at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

JosePH JOACHIM.—The infant son and heir of this distinguished 
artist will, if report speak truth, have the King of Hanover for_a 
godfather. 

Mr. BENEDICT has been decorated by His Majesty the King of 
Wurtemberg with the Grand Order of the Crown. This decora- 
tion, writes a Parisian journal, only bestowed on extraordinary 
occasions, confers on the recipient at the same time credentials of 
nobility. 

Mo_te. Pavine Lucca.—All difficulties between Mr. Gye and 
Mdlle. Lucca are happily arranged, and the pleasantly vivacious, 
piquant, and gifted little lady will positively be one of the “ stars” 
of the Covent Garden troop next year. Tanto meglio, Mr. Gye 
is at present at Berlin, having had scent of another desirable prey. 
We hope he may catch it. 

LEECH AND THACKERAY.—The two great humorists who so lately 
satirised in a kindly and gentle spirit the follies of their time, and 
who now lie within a few feet of each other at Kensal Green, sat 
side by side in the great hall of the Charterhouse on the last cele- 
bration of Founder’s Day. It is proposed to erect within the 
building a monument to their joint memories, and the Rev. Dr. 
Currey, of the Charterhouse, has consented to receive the subscrip- 
tions.which the general public, and particularly Carthusians, will 
be anxious to contribute for this nen purpose. 

Siaxor Ranpeccer has returned to London after a continental 
tour. He had the honor of sharing with the renowed Mercadante 
the conductorship of the San Carlo orchestra, at the Grand Con- 
eert given to the members of the Italian Musical Congress, on the 
29th September, in Naples. He directed (among other pieces) 
the Festival Overture of Mr. Benedict, which was received with 
immense applause. Signor Randegger has been appointed, by the 
President of the Congress, one of the four members of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry as to the Method of Instruction pursued at the 
Conservatoire of Naples, and to furnish a report to the Minister 
of Public Instruction at Turin. Signor Randegger has visited 
Rome, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Trieste, Vienna, Munich, 
Stuttgart and Paris—in each of which cities he was welcomed and 
appreciated as a musical artist of the first class. 

Dawutsu, Devon, Nov. 9th.—This favourite watering-place was 
visited, last Monday, by Mrs. John Macfarren, whose Evening at the 
Pianoforte attracted to the ‘Town Hall a crowded and appreciative 
assembly of the neighbouring gentry ; indeed, an audience so numer- 
ous, that the space proved too limited for its convenient accommodation. 
The programme comprised a selection from the pianoforte works of 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Sterndale Bennett, Liszt, Brissac, &c., and 
these were executed by Mrs. John Macfarren with such appropriate 
vigour, brilliancy, and refinement, as to elicit cordial and unanimous 
applause. The entertainment was agreeably diversified by vocal 
Preeae charmingly sung by Madame Uilardoni, who, in Mrs. John 

‘anew ballad “One Year” (a village tale) was vociferously 
encored, 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Helvellyn has been given every night during the week, excepting 
Wednesday, when Masaniello was performed for the last time, 
Mr. Charles Adams being compelled to return to Berlin, and last 
night, when the sudden illness of Madame Parepa necessitated a 
change of performance. Whether Mr. Adams rejoins the com- 
pany before the end of the season we cannot say. While 
speaking of Musaniello we may note the first appearance of 
Miss Illingworth in the part of Elvira. This lady, of whose 
antecedents we know nothing, has a soprano voice of good 
quality, but is somewhat timid in its use. Helvellyn pleases more 
and more those who are able and willing to appreciate good music. 

Miss Linas Martorelle will, it is said, shortly make her début 
in the Sonnambula. —— 

MapaME ARABELLA GODDARD gives a “ Recital” of classical and 
modern pianoforte music here on I‘hursday. 

Miss Mitty Patmer.—This young lady, whose fame, as an 
actress of the highest repute, has been more than once recorded in 
our Liverpool correspondence, made her first appearance in London, 
at the Strand Theatre, on Monday evening. ‘The character 
selected for her was Pauline in the comedietta of Delicate Ground. 
‘There was indeed but one opinion about the new comedienne after 
the performance—namely, that she is destined to become an or- 
nament to the Metropolitan stage. We shall have more to say 
anon, of Miss Milly Palmer, whose legitimate ‘arena, by the way, 
is hardly the Strand Theatre. 

Boston.—(Massachusetts).—Grover's German opera company 
is the musical attraction at present. ‘The season, as usual, com- 
menced with Martha. We have, of late, seldom seen so large an 
audience to listen to this somewhat stale and uninteresting opera. 
Could we have had Formes as Plumkett, it would have given a 
different character to the performance, although Herr Steinecke 
did as well as he was able. Malle. Frederici left nothing wanting 
in the part of Nancy. But the manner in which she uses the 
lower register of her voice will impair it ere long. ‘The choruses 
were sung with more spirit and accuracy than we are accustomed 
to by Italian choristers. ‘The orchestra was not well prepared. 
Herr Karl Formes made his first appearance this season on Wed- 
nesday, as Bertram in Robert le Diable. This is one of his best 
parts and his popularity in Boston was sufficient to insure a full 

ouse. Herr Formes’ voice has suffered in its middle and upper 
register, from hard usage ; but he had prepared for the perform- 
ance, and proved to be still a great artist vocally and dramatically. 
The company have given some of the best German and French 
operas, including Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and they haye several 

ood things in store. The ‘* Mendelssohn Quintet Club,” with a 
few singers, have given a short series of concerts at the Melodeon. 
The biggest concert of the season was at the burning of Halloet 
and Davis’s piano manufactory, when the Boston Fire Department 
played on one hundred pieces at once.—( Boston, Oct. 18.) 

New York (U. S.)—The Italians at the Academy of Music 
have given J! Trovatore, La Traviata, Lucia, Un Ballo, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and Faust. ‘The new tenor, Signor Massimiliani, has not 
improved on closer acquaintance; his means are certainly not 
large. ‘The prima donna Mad. Corezzi-Zucchi, thus far, is the best 
acquisition Mr. Maretzek has made. She is a little cold, but 
always artistic and tasteful. The new contralto, Mdlle. de Gebele, 
has a pretty voice, but little else. Her delivery is faulty and the 
registers of her voice have not yet been brought to any kind of 
blending. In Faust Mdlle. Kellogg made her appearance aud 
again charmed the audience by her truly poetical and finished 
performance of Marguerite. It was a wise, a necessary step on 
the part of Mr. Maretzek, to re-engage her. Signor Lotti was 
Faust. He has a pleasing voice, and the higher it goes the better 
it sounds ; his delivery is good, and he is altogether acceptable. 
But he might be a favorite, if he only knew a little more of the 
secret of accentuation and expression. With all his means he 
makes but little effect. Mdlle. de Gebele was very indifferent in 
the part of Siebel, and Signor Susini made a failure as Mephisto. 
He seemed to be under the impression that he had to act Falstaff. 
His singing was by no means artistic. Must this once good artist, 
too, fail in all operas which are not Italian? ‘There was rather 
more dancing in the second act than necessary, and we do not 
think it enhanced the poetry of the first meeting between Faust 
and Marguerite.—(New York, October 22.) 
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Muttoniana. 


Dr. Wind cannot blow hot and cold~at least not in the same 
second; nor would he if he could. He nevertheless, feels impig- 
norated to educe a communication from Mr. Paper Brown, which 
under diverse circumstances he might have felt impignorated to 
reject. 

Mosr Serene Higuness, Gracrovs Prince anp Sie.—S1r,— Your 
most serene Highness, as high connoisseur and protector of the musical 
science, I take the liberty to offer most submissively my quite newly 
composed six quartetts for two violins, alto et violoncello concertante, 
for subscription for six ducats, correctly copied. They are in a new 
and quite peculiar manner, my quite new symphonies, concertos, and 
operas are ready to follow at your most gracious desire—foreign high 
families will receive the subscription quartetts sooner than | shall 
bring them out here. Recommending myself to your illustrious grace, 
I remain in hopes of a favorable reply, with deepest respect always, 
Your most serene Highness’s most humble and obedient JosePruvs 
Haypn (Capelimeister to the Prince Esterhazy.) 

“ Wien, a. 8 Decembre, 1781.—Addresse N. N. to be left at the house of 
his serene Highness Prince Esterhazy in Wien.” 


The foregoing was forwarded to Mr. Ap’Mutton’s quarters too 
late to be despatched to the Vatican, with his (Ap’M.’s) Wire. It 
was accompanied by a copy of the German original, and also an 
apologetic note from Mr. Paper Brown, which Dr. Wind thinks it 
harmless to affix :— 


Dear Ar’M.,—My friend Herr Schlangenstab (of Breslau) has for- 
warded me a letter from the late composer, Joseph Haydn, to an 
exalted personage, which he says he found in an excavation. With 
the letter came equally a translation into English, by Herr Schlangen- 
stab himself, who declares that the letter was never published and must 
have remained in the excavation since feu Haydn wrote it. I enclose 
both to you, thinking it may do for Muttoniana. My best compliments 
to Mrs. Ap’M., and a kiss for Miss Fleece. Believe me, dear Ap’M., 
yours as tll now. Tueopore Parser Brown. 

Foolscap Lodge, November 5. 


Dr. Wind would ask whether the excavation was a post office in 
Haydn’s time—and if so, why did the letter remain there till 
now ?—and if it remained there till now, how did it reach the 
‘exalted personage?” Dr. Wind does not put these questions 
lightly, inasmuch as the letter has long been known to exist by 
him (Wind), who is also aware that it was addressed to the Prinz 
C. Anselm von Tour und Taxis, about whom he (Wind) has often 
heard Mr. Ap’Mutton talk—as he (Ap’M.) has often talked of 
Joseph Haydn—as of a close friend. Moreover (and this is a 
poser for Herr Schlangenstab), Dr. Wind possesses a copy of a 
certain book intitled History of the Music of Ratisbon, which was 
expedited to him (Wind) by its learned author, Dr. D. Metten- 
leiter, with the following invoice :— 

“To Siptimus Wind, L.L.D.D.—from D. Mettenleiter, in token of 
regard if not of esteem—this volume.” 


Furthermoreover (and this is a finisher for Herr Schlangenstab) 
the self-same letter of self-same Joseph Haydn to self-same Prinz 
Anselm von Tour und Taxis is published in self-same History of 
Music of Ratisbon. How then about the excavation? What 
Mr. Ap’Mutton—who possesses scores of autograph letters from 
Haydn, to whom he (Ap’M.) imparted certain mysteries of Fugue 
—will say on his (Ap’M.’s) return from the Vatican (unless that 
Paper Brown has been hoaxed by Schlangenstab), Dr. Wind does 
not greatly care to conceive. He (Wind) thinks it superflypus to 
publish German original of letter, finding Schlangenstab’s transla- 
tion (printed literatim) all that is requisite for Muttonianian 
purposes. Let Mr. Paper Brown excavate himself as well as he 
may. ‘That is his (P. B.’s) affair, not his (Wind's). 

Haypy’s First Sympnony. 

Dear Dr. Snor,—Can you, or the respectable Mr. Ap’Mutton, or one 
of his respectable staff, inform me when Haydn's first wife died, (a 
mother of how many brats ?), when and where his first symphony was 
performed, and how many times his house was burnt down, by whom 
(and how often) rebuilt, and when his oratorio of Zoby was composed ? 
If so 1 shall feel extremely grateful, as my friend, Herr von Bismark 
has a bet about it with His Majesty the King. | Yours humbly, 

Berlin—Schloss Esel, November 3. A. Lonazars. 


Dr. Shoe might or might not have been able to settle these 
questions. About Mr. Ap’Mutton’s possibility there cannot be a 





suspicion. Happily Dr. Wind (in their absences) is able to blow 
into the ear of Mr. A. Longears the knowledge which it pines to 
be the receptacle of conveying to that worthy gentleman's 
capacious skull. Haydn’s wife—to whom, according to his 
(Haydn’s) declaration, ‘ it was all one whether her husband was a 
cobbler or a composer of music”—died in the summer of 1800, at 
Baden near Vienna (bratless). His (Haydn’s) first symphony, 
commencing :— 


Le Se 
Soe eee Se ee os ee - 


was written when he (Haydn) was Concertmeister to Count Morzin 
o Count with the beautiful wife, whose handkerchief, one day 
alling off, discomposed the composer at the harpsichord)—about 
1760, near Pilsen, in Bohemia. Haydn's house was twice set on 
fire (and twice built up again by his friend, patron and master, 
Prince Nicolai Esterhazy, who died in 1790, and on the subject of 
music was by no means “‘hazy”). His (Haydn’s) oratorio of 
Toby—or, reverentially speaking, 1 Ritorno di Tobia—was com- 
posed in 1774. 

For the subjoined archeological scrap Dr. Wind is indebted to 
his doct and lexicographical friend, Dr. Otto Beard, whose masterly 
digest of Albrechtsberger is the admiration of acoustical philo- 
sophers. 


Two Leaves rrom THE Last Cenruny.—In the chronicle of the 
sequestered Benedictine Convent, Upper-Altaich (in Lower Bavaria), 
by Hennauer, printed in Straubing, 1731, the author says of Maria 
auf dem Bogenberg (a place near Straubing, visited by numbers of 
pilgrims) :— 

“ Wir singen zu Deinem Lobe Tag und Nacht : 
Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Soi, La, ascendit gloria Matris, 
La, Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, Ut, descendit gratia Matris.” 

In Haydn's Chronicle (1732), of the also sequestered convent, Lower- 
Altaich, it is said in praise of the Abbey, which he calls ‘a moral 
Libanon.” — “It was there a continual merry Musicke-making, a 
constant singing and ringing, but such a one as St. Paul writes of to 
the Ephes, v. 19. This diversion of singing and dulcet musik of this 
‘moral Libani’ one has not only heard in the choir and the churches, 
but everywhere did one hear them ; the Benedictines sing the praise 
of God per pradicationis suavitatem. To those little ones they sang 
at the chancels the Discant ; to those more experienced ones in the 
way of God, they everywhere sang the Alt: O Altitudo divitiarum ; 
to those running the erroneous way of sin, they sang the Zenor, i.e. 
tenorem poenilentice judicit interni; to those desponding ones they rang 
the Bass: Christus passus est.” 


Dr. Wind here takes occasion to say, that—in the absence of Mr. 
Ap’Mutton many of the more recondite sluices of information being 
inevitably dauh~al such parcels of learning and research are 
welcome. ‘he following comes from Mr. ‘Table (a frequent, 
though humble communicator) :— 


Dr. Liszy anp Pius IX.—A vapid anecdote about these two -well- 
known characters has lately been going the rounds of the continental 
press. It is reducible to the mere fact that the ex-piano-virtuoso has 
again been playing to his Holiness, That such an event should be 
judged worthy of the flourish of trumpets with which it has been 
announced to the world is absurd enough, but it is surpassed in 
absurdity by the details. Pius IX, we are informed, begged Liszt to 
play “ some lively piece by way of a change,” on which Liszt, “with 
an amount of tact which does him honor, chose the melancholy melody 
of ‘ Casta Diva’ from Bellini’s Norma.” ‘The Pope, we are further- 
more told, was so “carried away” by this that, “with his sonorous 
voice,” he sang the words, though the cavatina, be it remembered, is 
written for a soprano. This is the sort of rubbish which continental 
papers, large and small, with scarcely an exception, publish in all 
seriousness.—S. ‘I’, Tasix. 


Oddly enough Dr. Wind has just received a letter from the 
Vatican, from which he takes occasion to extract the subjoined :— 


“Dr. Wixv,—Thanks for your careful investigation of Ap’M.’s pre- 
rogative. Fish has written for his (Ap’M.’s) pardon and got it by post. 
** * * * He (Ap’M.) affects his (Fish’s) new word, “ pennyaliner,” 
but should affect it deeplier with the sixth letter omitted. * * * * * 
You will see an anecdote about Pio. 1X. and Friar Liszt. It contains 
only two-thirds of the truth. Stopping at the Vatican for the fullowing 
reasons * * * * * (Dr, Wind keeps these to himself) Ap’M. naturally 
smokes his (Ap’M.’s) evening pipe with the Pope. His Holiness 
indeed wont let him (Ap’M.) get out of his (His Holiness’s) sight, and 
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has offered him ‘(Ap'M.) the command of * * * * Being on warm 
terms, however, with Lamoriciére, he (Apt) has declined. The 
“lively piece Friar Liszt played by way of a change” was not “ Casta 
Diva,” but “ Poor Mary Anne,” Nor was the Pope “ carried away " at 
all; nor did he sing the words of anything of the sort. He 
merely muttered (melodiously), through his teeth, as follows—so well 
as Ap’M. can recal :— 


& . 
Se aaa Se le a eee 
Gee ae FE ee ae 
Non pos - su- mus, non pos - su-mus, non pos-su - MUS. 
—dwelling emphatically, and with a smile of placid irony, on the last 
syllable, Mus, a8 one who would insinuate that the “ Convention” after 
all will turn out no better than a ridieulus mus. Whereupon Friar Liszt 
layed one of his own symphonies. Whereupon both the Pope and 
Ap’M. fell on sleep and their pipes on the floor. Indeed, since Ap’M, 
has been at the Vatican, the ‘signal for his ordinary night-cap has been 
one of Friar Liszt’s performances of one of his (Liszt’s) own recent com- 
positions—which remind him (Ap’M.) of Richard Wagner (whose best 
work is the book of a Dutch captain) bit by a tarantula. * * * Salu- 
tations to Shoe, and inform or apprise him (Shoe) of Ap’M.’s speedy 
reapparition * * * 
Ay’ Button. 

Vatican, Nov. 2. 

After which Dr. Wind hopes the sub-editors of papers will not 
reproduce the ‘anecdote, “ Liszt and Pius,” without dusting and 
reimposing it. He (Dr. Wind), nevertheless, is at loss to appre- 
hend the subjoined,—thrust into his bag at a late hour, just as he 
(Wind) was distancing Air Street :— 

A Rurxep Cast ie. 

Respecren Sir.—The revival of the Castle of Andalusia at the 
Haymarket Theatre proved a failure. The opera, or lyric melodrama, had 
scarcely had a fair chance, seeing that much of the music written for it 
was omitted, and that several modern ballads, quite out of character 
with the rest, were interpolated. It may be urged, however, with some 
force, that the piece has always been played as a pasticcio, and with still 
greater force that it does not signify how it has been played. It is, in 
fact, a helplessly imbecile concoction, and it is evident that the time 
for such “operas” has long since gone by. As an entertainment, the 
Castle of Andalusia has completely echoué ; but its revival has had some 
interest for playgoers as an index of the progress of taste. 

lam, respected Sir, your obedient humble servant to command, 

Jutius Avaustus Horace Harry Mayuew. 

To Dr. Suoz, A.S.S. 

Dr. Shoe, Mr. J. A. H. H. M. is reminded, is not A.S.S. but 
LS.D. Which reminds him (Wind) of a note from Herr L’Engel 
—fortunately not mislaid, being (soberly) appellant, egoistic and 
exculpatorial :— 

Dear Si1r,—Will you oblige me by correcting a statement of your 
rum “ Fish” who, in his report of a Brighton concert, says that I 
ee my own harmonium arrangement of the ‘Garibaldi March.” 

ermit me to say that the Garibaldi March which I played is not an 
arrangement either of the Garibaldi Hymn—lI leave that to my brother 
barrel-organiste—nor an arrangement whatever, but an original com- 
position of mine, about which you could read a very interesting 
anecdote in the Brighton Gazette, if any editor would ever read another 
editor’s paper. That Arabella Goddard played divinely, and that 








——— 


under her fingers my duo on the Prophéte was a ‘real hit” 1 have 
reason to admit. Suum cuigue and sans rancune, Yours, &c., 
31, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. L'Enaeu. 


Dr. Wind has much pleasure in stating that Mr. Coventry Fish 
would be the last wi ingly to hurt Herr L’Engel’s feelings, or 
(soberly) those of any of his brother barrels. 

But place for an old if not distinguished communicant, who 
asks many questions :— 

Sm,—Please—at your earliest convenience, or inconvenience, it is all 
one to me—tell me, 1st,,Who wrote a song commencing as follows, 
and where is it to be obtained ? 
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When shall we three meet a - gain? 


2nd, What has become of the Bach Society? 3rd, Why do the 
stalls erected for the vendition of comestibles at the Crystal Palace 
peraist in an unvaried programme, of bread more or less stale, of cheese 





more or less Dutch, and pies more or less pork ; and would not an 
attentive perusal of the musical columns of the Atheneum induce the 
proprietors “ to widen their repertory?” 4th, Have you heard the 
golden voice of Signor Mario since his departure on a tour, and rejoived 
to know that his voice was never finer? 5th, Do you fail to appreci- 
ate the sempiternally grand manner of Madame Grisi, and, 6¢A, if so, 
why? 7th, Can anything be more ingeniously put together than M. 
Sainton’s fantasia on Faust; or, 8th, played in more thoroughly mas- 
terly style? 92h, Is not Mr. Patey a clever and rising singer with a 
good voice? 10th, Is not Madame Sainton as remarkable for the 
unvarying excellence of her repertory; giving a fresh modern beauty 
to Handel's songs, lending dignity to the ballads of our days, and 
charming us everywere, as her singing is for its never-failing skill and 
perfect elaboration ?—R.S.V.P. Tipsury How. 


All which questions have been forwarded to the Vatican and 
will doubtless be solved by Mr. Ap’M. on his (Ap’M.’'s) much 
coveted reapparition. 

Air Street, November 11. Septimus Wind. 

—p——— 


Ber_ww.—Herr Ernst’s quartet in B flat (No. 1) has been "per- 
formed here (Herr L. Ries being first violin) with distinguiched 
success. 


Mapame GueraBeELia, we understand, will not appear this season at 
the Royal English Upera, the negotiations with the Opera Company 
not having come to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Mr. Cosra’s Naamay.—Mr. Costa, at the desire of her Majesty the 
Queen, has dedicated his oratorio of Naaman, performed for the first 
time at the late Birmingham Festival, to the memory of the late Prince 
Consort, who, it is said, took great interest in the selection and treat- 
ment of the theme. 


Tue Oricinat OruicLetpe.—A curious specimen of earthenware of 
the fitteenth century has just been discovered in the village of Ozon, 
near Chattelerault (Vienne). It is an ophicleid, the body of which is 
made of the sort of majolica for which Tuscany was so celebrated 
about the year 1500. ‘Ihe three letters A R O are barely distin- 
guishable on the inside of the instrument; the other letters are almost 
completely obliterated. ‘The keys of the instrument are made of wood 
hardened at the fire, and the mouthpiece is made of a metal much 
resembling aluminum. 

Mr. Acuitar’s Matiners.—At his third matinée, on Thursday, Mr, 
Aguilar was assisted by Miss Aguilar, his daughter. The following 
was the programme:— Sonate Pathétique— Beethoven; Nocturne — 
Aguilar; Polonaise in A flat—Chopin; “Evening” (romance) — 
Aguilar; Lieder ohne Worte—Mendelssohn ; Sonata in G—Aguilar; 
Transcription of “ The stars are brightly shining "—Aguilar; Fantasia 
on La Traviata ; Gavotti—J. 8, Bach; “The Last Rose of Summer” 
—Aguilar; “ The birds at sunset” and “ Danse des Latins” —Aguilar. 
The audience was not more numerous than appreciative. 


M. Georces Prerrrer was lately married at l’Eglise d’Auteuil, Paris, 
to Mdlle. ‘Thea Lemoine. Rossini and M. Wolff-Pleyel were the 
attesting witnesses, Several of the professors of the Conservatoire 
assisted at the ceremony, among whom were Signor Delle Sedie, 
Mdlle. Wertheimber and M. White. Signor Delle Sedie sang an air 
by Stradella, and Mdlle. Wertheimber an “ Agnus Dei,” M. White 
playing an andante by Beethoven; M. Lavignac an impromptu, in which 
were introduced several extracts from the compositions of M. Pfeitter. 


Briauton.—The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their first concert on 
Thursday week, when Spohr’s J.ast Judgment, the oratorio selected for 
the occasion, was very creditably performed. Herr Kuhe has been 
giving his annual series of recitals of Pianoforte Music and has been 
honored with crowded audiences on each occasion, Madame Arabella 
Goddard is announced by Messrs. R. Potts & Co. for a pianoforte 
recital next Thursday at the Pavilion. Mrs, Fanny Kemble is 
announced also for six “ readings,” eo that the winter season may be 
said to have commenced in good earnest. 


ra a ot lr a Correspondent).—The second of the concerts 
organized’ by Messrs H. and A. Nicholson took place on Tuesday 
evening. The spacious music hall was crowded with a fashionable 
audience evidently delighted with a well-arranged programme. The 
principal performers were Miss {tabbach and Mr. Santley (vocalists), 
Miss Deacon, for whose benefit the concert was announced (pianoforte), 
Mr..H. Nicholson (flute), Mr. A. Nicholson (oboe), and Mr. Lazarus 
(clarionet). The well drilled chorus of the New Philharmonic 
Society contributed some part songs, madrigals, and choruses. The 
solo singers were most successful. Mr. Santley, who had to 
repeat all his songs, was in splendid voice, and achieved a genuine 
triumph. 
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THE HARP, 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 


Siz,—I hope that what I have written concerning the “ harp of the 
Hebrews,” will not be so far mis-construed by any of your readers, as 
to cause them to imagine that the wonderful effects that have been 
ascribed to the tones of the harp, is that small instrument made gene- 
rally of iron, shaped as a lyre, supplied with an elastic tongue, and 
played by being placed between the teeth, and which is commonly 
designated the Jews’ harp. 

Lord Bacon says of this peculiar instrument of the juveniles, ‘‘as 
for the Jews’ harp it is a sharp percussion; and, besides, hath the 
advantage of penning the air in the mouth. Therefore as the subject 
upon which I am engaged is not played ‘I’ th’ mouth,” I will proceed. 

Papias and Du Cange after him assert that the harp took its name 
from the Arpii, a people of Italy, who were supposed to have been the 
first inventors, and from whom, they say, it was borrowed by other 
nations, Menage, é&c. derive the word from the Latin harpa, and from 
the German herp or harp ; others bring it from the Latin carpo, because 
touched or thrummed with the fingers, 

Dr, Hickes derives it from harpa or hearga, which signifies the same 
thing ; the first in the language of the Cimbri, the second in that of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

The English priest who wrote the life of St. Dunstan, and who lived 
with him in the tenth century, says, cap. ii. n, 12, sumpsit secum ex more 
eitharum suam quam paterna lingua hearpa vocamus; which intimates 
the word to be Anglo-Saxon, It is supposed that the inner is the lyre 
or ancient harp. 

Mr. Bruce tells us that he saw on one of the Thebian monuments a 
figure, in fresco, of a man playing on the harp, supposed to represent 
the Thebian harp, about the time of Sesostris (B.C, 1722), and it is of 
beautiful workmanship, affording proof (continues Mr, Bruce) ‘stronger 
than a thousand Greek quotations that geometry, drawing, mechanics, 
and music were at the greatest perfection when the harp was made.” 

From the royal sepulchres, west of Thebes, and the Temple Teutyra, 
Mr. Denon took drawings representing a group of three females, one 
playing on a theorba like a violin, tuned with pegs. and played with 
the fingers; the second blows a wind instrument, and the third touches 
the harp ; she is in a kneeling position, and striking the harp with both 
hands ; it rises considerably above her head, and has from fifteen to 
twenty strings. 

Another harp, sketched, had the arch on the back part, the form of 
a serpent, surmounted by a human head. Another represents a man 
playing on an instrument like a half moon, with nine strings from the 
two extremes of the crescent. 

letis, the learned Belgian musical critic. alludes to the harp, which, 
he says, is represented upon the most ancient monuments amongst the 
Hebrews and other eastern nations, also in Egypt. 

‘The trigone or sambugne ‘was nothing more than a harp.” This 
writer further adds, that ‘a learned commentator on the poems of 
Callinachus has proved that all the instruments with oblique strings, 
such as the nablum, the barbitos, the magade, the psalterium, and the 
sambugne,” as named in the Holy Scriptures, and in the writings of 
antiqnity, “‘ were varieties of the harp,” and were of “ Pheenician, Chal- 
daic, or Syrian origin.” The Cinnara of the Romans was a harp, like 
the kynnor or kinnar (before mentioned) which is the name given in the 
Hebrew text to David's harp. 

The harp solaced the hours of the Greek heroes. 

The delegates from Agamemnon to Achilles found the latter playing 
on that instrument as thus described by Pope :— 


. 


“ Amus’d at ease the God-like man they found, 
Pleased with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound : 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings > 
The immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.” 


With your permission I will send an account of the eruit or Irish 
harp next week. 
Meanwhile, I am, yours faithfully, A.J.P. 
Belgravia, Nov. 8th, 1864. . 


—o—_——_ 


Liverroot.—Mrs. Scarisbrick’s benefit concert, at St. George’s Hall 
on Wednesday evening, was very successful. «The Minstrel Boy,” in 
which she was encored, she substituted “Home, Sweet Home,” which 
pleased quite as much, Mr. Scarisbrick gave Signor Arditi’s popular 
song, “ The Stirrup Cup,” and sang a duet with Mdlle. Enequist, the 
Swedish vocalist, who, in addition, sang some of her National airs with 
greatapplause. The other vocalists were, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Allan 
Irving, and Mr. Frank Elmore (encored in “ Alice where art Thou” ) 
Mr. Emile Berger, the pianist, wasencored in an agreeable composition 
ofhis own. During the course of the evening Mr. H. Vandenhoff 
recited the history of “ Mary Queen of Scots,” 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Noverto & Co,—“ A Rook of Common Praise," by 8. G. Hethartr, Mew, B. 

Sueruerv.—“ Music to a Book of Common Praise,” by 8. G. Hatherly, Mus. B, 

Saw & Co., (Paternoster Row).—* A Selection of Psalms and Hymns,” by the Rey, 
Charles Kemble. The Music by 8. 8. Wesley. 


—_—_—)——— 


BirkenneaD.—A large, commodious, and handsome theatre, built 
by a joint stock company, was opened here on Monday night with 

eat éclat. The lessee is Mr. Henderson of the Prince of Wales’ 

heatre, Liverpool. The “star” on the opening night and during 
the week has been Miss Lydia Thomson, her first appearance in public 
since the melancholy and fatal accident to her husband, - A very witty 
and pointed address by Mr. W. Brough was spoken on the opening 
night by Mr. Henderson. 

Liver From our own Correspondent).—Mr, Skeaf’s annual benefit 
took place on Wednesday night at St. George’s Hall; There wasa 
numerous and respectable audience. The principal attraction was 
Madlle. Louisa Van Noorden, a vocalist who has been highly spoken 
of by the London critics. Mr. Skeaf was also assisted ry Mr. Inkersall, 
Mr. Foulkes, Mr. ‘I’. J. Hughes, and Mr. Lander, of Chester Cathedral, 
vocalists; Mr. Powell, solo cornopean, and a chorus selected from the 
musical societies of Liverpool. The band of the 4th brigade of Lanca- 
shire Artillery Volunteers wasalso in attendance. Mr. e Dolby’s 
Grisi and Mario party appeared at St, George’sa Hall on Saturday 
evening, and on. Wednesday evening a complimentary benefit concert 
was given in the same locale to Mrs. Scarisbrick. A new drama by 
Watts Phillips, 7he Woman in Mauve (in which Mr. Sothern will appear in 
the spring at the Haymarket), is shortly to be produced at our Prince of 
Wales cartes favourite establishment with “stars” for “ airing ” 
their new characters, 


Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections 
from the throat, - 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen mod establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 











Just published, price 3s., 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 


POLKA MAZURKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Comrosep sy CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duwxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 

Played everywhere and always encored, 
“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the a!.ove Composer's porels Morceau de Concert, 
“ Les Echos de Londres,” price 4s. 





Just Published, Price 4s. 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” 
AS SUNG BY 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
ComPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Drncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 








“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignul—The Nightingale). - 
Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 
Price 4s, 
With a Portrait of Mdlle, Carlotta Patti. 


London; Duxcax Davisou & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 
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ONE YEAR, 
(A Vittace Tazz), 
Composed by Mas. JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Foster & Kine, 223 Regent Street. 
The rooks are cawing in the elms, It seems as if to me she made 
As on the very day, The sweetness of the year ; 
That sanny morning, mother dear, As if I could be glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; Now Locy is not here. 
And April's pleasant gl eams have come, A ~~ ear—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain ; hen in this very door 
Fresh leaves.are on the vine, but when You stood; and she came running back 
Will Lucy come again ? To say good- bye once more ; 
The spring is as it used to be, I hear your soh—your parting kiss— 
And all must be the same, The last fond words you said ; 
And yet I miss the feeling now Ah! little did we think—one year, 
Toat always with it came. And Lucy would be dead! 








Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY.’ 


Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. 
London: Duscan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 





‘Tost published, price 3s., 


MARY; 


SONG. 
Composep spy JOHN JACKSON. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 

Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher’s celebrated Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" 


As Performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dubli® 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
Price 4s, 


ondon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musiesellers in 
Town and Country. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of THz Giese anD Opera Union; 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s., 
“WHERE IS HE;” 
SONG, 

Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 3s., 

THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA, 
No. I, for the 
PIANOFORTE. AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 








CHAPPELL & Co.'s 


IN EW 


Musical Publications. 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuortry, Esq. Music 
composed by Arraur Suttivay. Price complete 12s. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d, 


Sung by Madame Suerrineton. 


IamaRulerontheSea - ~- Qs. 6d. 


Sung by Mr. SanTLey. 


DUET—How sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps - - 3s. Od. 


Sung by Mr. Cumminas and Seton mene 
A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 
39 
“FAUST. 
Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, 1&2 
each - - - 
Callcott’s Beauties of Faust Duets 
each - - - - 6s. Od. 
Callcott’s Kermesse Shen. con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 


Men’s Chorus,’ asa Duet- - 3s. Od. 
Callcott's Soldier’s Chorus - 3s. Od. 


As performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d. 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante Duet 
for two Pianofortes - - - 8s. 0d. 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante for 





5s. Od. 


two Performers on one Pianoforte 6s. Od, 
Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 4s. Od. 
Favarger Fantasia - - + 4s. Od. 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 4s. Od. 








CHAPPHLI & CO., 
60, NEW BOND STREET. 
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NEW. AND POPULAR 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
HENRY SMART. 


WORDS BY 
The sailor boy's mother. Song. Frederic Enoch 
The first nightingale. Song. . Frederic Enoch 


8. D, 
26 
26 

The star panpng ~~ flowers. 
Song. . « Frederic Enoch 2 6 
26 
26 





The swallow came ‘again in 
spring. Vocal Duet . Frederic Enoch 


The fisherman's welcome, Song V. W. Ellis 


WILHELM GANZ. 


Sing, birdie, sing . Zeila 


Sung with immense success by Mapame Panera. 


J. L, HATTON, 


The old brown Bible. Song. B.S. Montgomery 2 6 
The elf of the rose. Song . B.S. Montgomery 26 
The cross of oak. Song . B.S. Montgomery 2 6 


CHARLES SALAMAN, 


As I did walk one summer's 














day. Song . Anon, 17thcentury § 0 
Sung by Miss Lasce.ves. 

T’amo d’amor dolcissimo. Romanza . - 26 
Composed expressly for Mapame Panera, 
BOYTON SMITH. 

Fallen is thy throne, 0 Israél, 

Sacred song . ‘ . ‘Thomas Moore 26 
Bird of the. wilderness, 

Song . . The Ettrick Shepherd 2 6 
Merry bird! Merry bird! Frederic Enoch 26 





SCOTSON CLARK. 


Those bright eyes, Ballad. - . Henry Hersee 
Sung with great success by Miss Rose Hersrx, 


J. W. CHERRY. 
The sister's return. Vocal duet . 8 
Elfin revels. Vocal duet . oF 
Hark! there's music stealing, Vocal duet, 2 
Silently, silently over the sea, Vocal duet. 3 


LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, HANOVER SQUARE. 





oace 








NEW SON G 


3 “PLARIBEL.” 





Take back the Heart 


you gave. 


— 


“@LARIBEL. = 


PRICE 3s. 





This Song, one of four just pub- 
lished, will probably become more 
Popular'than any other of the same 
Author's Compositions. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 
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